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“SURE, 
it's a 
LIGHT BILL” 
“ 
“And I don’t mean electric light bill, either. I mean a light tee! 
electric bill. Because lights are only a small part of it. It’s at 
a cooking bill, a cleaning bill, a heating bill, a cooling bill, v 
and a hot-water bill as well. It covers food preservation, _— 
eatertainment, washing, ironing, time-telling, sewing, and ae 
cold, 
a ot of other things besides. It’s the biggest bargain in my _ 
family budget. When the cost of practically everything else 
has gone up, the price of my electric service has stayed v 
modestly low. I know I’m getting twice as much electricity v 
pitors 
for my budget dollar as Mother did 20 years ago—and elec- » 
tricity is doing many, many more jobs than it did then. It’s srw 
a LIGHT bill, of course!” - 
KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. 
visit. 
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rT 1. All-Stee!l-Sefety body 
—steel reinforced with 
stee! 


GF 2. Box-type underbody 
structure with continu 
Ovs stee! floor 


3. Coach interior com- 
pletely lined with steel 
Is. 


GF 4. Dust-proof construc 

tion throughout with 
proper insulation against heat, 
cold, fumes, rumble ond win- 
dow “fogging.” 


~ 5. Crown shaped roof 
for greoter strength. 


vd 6. Chossis frome ex 
tended to rear of body 


w 7. Full-slenting V-type 
windshield with norrow 
pitters for better vision. 


8. Tripte-secied, teak- 


proof windshield con- 
struction. 


vw ©. Sototy gloss in ot! 


ety Features 
YPERIOR 


vd 10. Possenger- bus - type 
sosh with oll edges 
secled in metol chonnel 


j7 11. Sofety split-type 


sash 


vd 12. Heavy-duty, non-slip 
ribbed linoleum floor 
covering 


w 13. Sofety tread in en- 
tronce stepwell 


vw 14. Conceoled wiring-in- 
conduit, properly fas- 
tened to frome 


vw 15. Grab hondle ot en- 
trance door 


vw 16. Full-height stonchion 
ot entrance door. 


17. Gos tenk protectively 
mounted outside coach 


fA 18. All electrical con- 
nections, cirplane-type 

mechonico!l terminals with 

plasti-grip insulation. 
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19. Standard windshield 
wiper, reor-view mirrors 
ond inside sun visor 


w 20. Completely electric- 
olly welded ond riveted 
framework 


{Ff 21. Air-conditioned, 
fresh air heoting 


{A 22. Double-strength op 
plied rub rails (insteod 
of pressed-in) 
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eoch seot, every 27% 
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meorker lomps, ond 2 front and 
2 reer combinotion flesher- 
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MSTA 
Accident & Sickness Group Insurance 


INCLUDING 


Superior Hospital & Surgical Benefits 


(Optional) 


Buy from your own GROUP INSURANCE PLAN and get more for 
your money—Benefits most important to you that you cannot 
buy in any other policy. 


What would YOU do if YOU were disabled for a year like many of 
your associates have been? 


Would YOU have Accident and Sickness Weekly Benefits that 
you could DEFINITELY DEPEND UPON when YOU are ill or 
injured and your salary is discontinued? 


Times loss from illness can soon wipe out your savings. Don't 
take a chance — provide for your own security TODAY! 


Write NOW for a free qualifying application for yourself. 


(Hospital and surgical benefits available for wife and children) 


MISSOURI] STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Visiting Teacher Gets Results 


JANET RUSSELL 


DILAPIDATED old automobile pull- 
A ed to a stop in the barnyard of a nen 

‘in the back country of Hall County, Geor- 
igia. A slender, attractive woman slipped 
let, 

| She approached the barefoot twelve-year- 
jold boy who had watched her arrival and 
jasked him to lead her 


he stops by her office in Gainesville regular- 
ly with produce from his farm. 


Attendance Climbs 

Her success story could be repeated, with 
variations, thousands of times by Miss 
Florrie and the rest of the 200 visiting 
teachers who are em- 
ployed by every city 





jto his grandfather, the 
head of the farm 
jhousehold. They found 
‘the old farmer in a 
\ cornfield cutting corn 
jtops. She stood watch- 
jing him for a few min- 
utes, then commented 
jon the fodder and on 
ithe local feed situation. 
He kept on cutting 
corn tops without re- 
iplying. He knew full 
well she had come to 
insist that he put his 


Missouri. 





The enactment by our General 
Assembly of House Bill No. 129 
now on the Calendar of the House 
for final passage would pave the 
way for an attendance teacher in 


The number graduating from 
high school in Missouri in 1947 was 
30, 153. This graduating class as 
a fifth grade had a total enrollment 
of 67,932. This means 37,779 stu- 
dents dropped out of school before 
reaching their twelfth year. 
a serious matter when more than 
fifty per cent of our students must 
be classed as dropped. 


and county school sys- 
tem in Georgia. In the 
two years of the visit- 
ing teacher program, 
the daily attendance in 
Georgia schools has in- 
creased by 33,000 chil- 
dren. The percentage 
of average daily attend- 
ance climbed from 76 
per cent to 83 per cent 
in the first year. After 
the second year, it had 
reached the national 
average, 88 per cent. 


It is 








grandson in_ school, 
and he was having 


none of it. 


“You’ve Got Some Sense” 


She glanced quickly about the place and 
noticed a horse grazing nearby. She launch- 
ed a conversation about livestock, but the 
conversation still was entirely one-sided, for 
the farmer never took his eyes from his 
»work. Finally, when she was about to des- 
|pair of striking a friendly chord in the old 
man, he laid down the big knife he was 
using and looked straight at her: “Lady, 
you're the first one that’s come to tell me 
what to do with the boy that hasn’t been so 
painted up I couldn’t hardly see em. You 
look like you’ve got some sense so I'll just 
(do whatever you say.’ 


Within a few minutes Florrie B. Still 
(most people in Hall County just call her 
Miss Florrie) had accomplished her mission 
to the farm. She had discovered why the 
boy never had attended school and had 
uggested a simple solution agreeable to 
he grandfather. Now the lad attends 
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chool regularly and his grandfather is 
Such a staunch friend of Miss Florrie that 
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Claude Purcell, as- 
sistant director of ad- 
ministration in the State Department of 
Education, who administers the program, 
estimates that some 600 new teachers have 
been employed to take care of the hordes of 
children of all ages who have filled Geor- 
gia’s classrooms and schools to overflowing. 


Technically, the visiting teacher’s job is 
to enforce the state’s two-year-old compul- 
sory attendance law. The state legislature 
passed the law in 1945 as one way to help 
eliminate illiteracy in the state. The low 
literacy rate was brought forcibly to the 
attention of Georgians during the war 
when approximately one-third of the state's 
rejected draftees were turned down because 
of illiteracy. The new law requires school 
attendance from age seven to sixteen. The 
new law also put teeth into enforcement 
measures. It is mandatory that every coun- 
ty school system and every independent city 
system employ either an attendance officer 
or a professional worker, called a visiting 
teacher, to see that all school age children 
attend regularly. 


The cards are stacked in favor of the 
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professional worker, since the state offers 
financial aid to school systems employing 
trained visiting teachers. In addition, the 
visiting teacher is eligible under the teacher 
retirement plan, whereas the attendance 
officer is not. The state is putting high pro- 
fessional requirements for visiting teachers 
into effect as rapidly as teachers can be 
trained for the work. After 1950, a visiting 
teacher may not be employed without at 
least one year’s specialized graduate work. 


Not a Truant Officer 


The visiting teacher is not a truant offi- 
cer in the old sense of the word, as any 
visiting teacher in Georgia will declare 
emphatically. Instead, she is a social worker, 
psychologist, public relations agent for the 
school, promoter of improved schools, and 
general liaison between home and school— 
all rolled into one. 


Approaching each case from the social 
worker's point of view, the visiting teacher 
goes to the home of each delinquent pupil 
to find the reason for the child’s non- 
attendance and then sets out to remove 
that cause. Sometimes it may be a matter 
of referring the case to the welfare or health 


Classroom Teachers Annual Conference March [3 


The Department. of Classroom Teachers 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
will hold its third annual conference in 
Columbia, March 13. 


The program arranged by the officers of 
the Department will begin with registra- 
tion at g:00 A.M. 


Marie A. Ernst, president National De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, will speak 
to the group on “Strengthening the Posi- 
tion of the Classroom Teacher.” There 
will be a symposium on this subject, also. 


From 11 to 12 A.M. the group will dis- 
cuss “Strengthening the Moral Fiber of 
the Nation.” Harold Doxsee of St. Louis 
will lead this discussion. 

The annual luncheon will be held at 
the Daniel Boone Hotel at 12:30. This 
will be a social time only. At two o'clock 
the teachers will hear President Homer P. 
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departments if the child is ill or needs} 
shoes or a warm coat. Often the visiting} 
teacher, as a matter of expediency, goes} 
directly to such groups as missionary socie| 
ties, Sunday schools, fraternal organiza 
tions, service clubs for aid to needy chil. 

dren. . 


It is true that in some cases the law has} 
to be invoked against parents who will noif 
listen to reason. Whatever methods aref) 
used to bring the children to school, the 
visiting teachers make it a point to try} 
to create mutual good will. They explain) 
to the parents what the school is trying} 
to do for the child and try to help the 
teacher better understand the child and 
his problems. 


Adjusting School to the Child 


In the future, visiting teachers will be 
concerned chiefly with preventive measures 
they will try to see that every child is// 
equipped for school, that the school meets) 
his needs and is made attractive to him 
and that he has a chance for success. Then}, 
retardation and non-attendance will no 
longer be major problems. 


cera ee 


Rainey of Stephens College. He will speak 
in the Education Building on the panel 
discussion, “Strengthening the Moral Fiber 
of the Nation,” a subject in which Dr 
Rainey is “vitally interested.” 


A social hour from 3 to 4:30 P.M. will be 
held at the Missouri State Teachers Asso 
ciation Building. 


Every teacher in the state who is aj 
member of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association is automatically a member 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Make your plans now to attend this 
meeting. 


i ale 


Luncheon Reservation 

Send luncheon reservations to Dr. Loi 
Knowles, 215 Education Building, Univer 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, vj 
March 6. Price, $1.50. 
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Campaigns--Some Practical Suggestions 


OTIS A. CROSBY, Public Relations Counsel 


“Sooner or later every school system (and 
every teacher) has occasion to promote or 
otherwise participate in a campaign in be- 
half of better educational opportunities for 
the youth of the community.” 


With these words of introduction school 
people are offered practical help in the 
planning of campaigns such as occasion- 
ally confront every school system. It makes 
little difference whether the campaign is 
aimed at a better financial program or to 
improve the curriculum and to add much 
needed equipment and supplies—the fact 
is in these days we can’t avoid being occa- 
sionally caught in the throes of a campaign. 


Of late years the business of promotion 
has been perfected to the point where there 
are numerous responsible agencies through- 
out the nation whose business it is to plan 
and promote campaigns. But school people 
and Boards of Education seldom have the 
funds with which to pay the “hired help” 
to plan and promote their cause. It is with 
this fact in mind that a strictly practical 
booklet of forty pages, containing work 
plans for campaigns has been prepared and 
published by the National School Service 
Institute. Profusely illustrated throughout, 
the booklet contains in some detail the 
plans and copies of literature used in major 
school campaigns of seven states. 


Beginning with a plan of action adapta- 
ble to almost any campaign and a practical 
pattern enumerating seventeen specific 
steps, the booklet analyzes the psychological 
power of mass appeal and through numer- 
ous illustrations and tests develops the 
story of persuasion. A number of unique 
techniques are explored including a milk 
bottle collar, a postcard technique broken 
down for specific group appeal, film-slide 
talkies, “take one” leaflets, election day 
voting booth handouts, “teaser tags,” the 
cartoon appeal, and the mass appeal 
through cartoon booklets. Several illus- 
trations of materials used ineffectively are 
cited with suggestions for improvement. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the psy- 
chological appeal such as mass reaction to 
simplicity, to selfish interests appeal, and 
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the place of endorsements, and the psycho- 
logical effect of the shame appeal. One 
general observation of the campaigns an- 
alyzed cites the failure of school people to 
recognize the need for simplifying the sub- 
ject including the language and the number 
of points stressed. The general tendency 
has been toward mass detail and the de- 
velopment of technique points. For the 
most part they are beyond the concept of 
the public. 


The booklet stresses the fact that all 
campaigns are based on one of three princi- 
ples—hope, fear, or shame. It analyzes each 
of these principles and shows the advant- 
ages and the appeals to be found in their 
use. Such elements as timing and flattery 
are developed with suggestions as to the 
most effective approach for each. A detail- 
ed analysis of the California state-wide 
campaign for better support for public 
schools is included as prepared by Arthur 
F. Corey, executive secretary of the Calli- 
fornia Teachers Association. Not new to 
educators throughout the nation, the Na- 
tional School Service Institute, author and 
publisher of the booklet, includes a list of 
free or of inexpensive helps for school sys- 
tems in their promoting of better schools 
either through campaigns or through long- 
time public relations programs in their 
community. The booklet can be purchased 
from the National School Service Institute, 
Shop 307 Palmer House, Chicago 3, at one 
dollar each, discount for quantity. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 
ON THE NEA HONOR ROLL 


The teachers of Lawrence county are enrolled 
100% in the National Education Association 
according to County Superintendent Julius 
Helm. 

In fact there are more memberships reported 
for the NEA from Lawrence county than there 
are teachers in the county. 

The Lawrence County Community Teachers 
Association contributed $139 to the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. The percentage of par- 
ticipation by schools was as follows: Aurora, 
100%: Mt. Vernon, 100%; Pierce City, 100%; 
Marionville, 100%, Miller, 100%, Verona, 100%; 
and rural schools, 50%, 
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Survey Committee Approves Bills 


The joint Senate and House Educational 
Survey Committee has approved some bills 
for introduction into the General Assembly. 


On January 6, the committee approved 
proposed bills to centralize issuance of 
teacher certificates in the State Department 
of Education, except for state colleges now 
granting certificates; creation of a division 
of school district reorganization in the De- 
partment of Education to act in an advisory 
capacity; lowering the minimum age for 
pupils from six to five years and increasing 
the maximum from 20 to 21 and increasing 
state aid for transportation of pupils from 
$3 a month to $5. 


An agreement was also reached on a 
recommendation for a county board of edu- 
cation in each county, with six members 
elected by officers of the local district 
boards. The county board would be 
charged with the preparing of plans for 
reorganization of the county’s local dis- 
tricts. 

The committee failed to agree on a 
recommendation for a new method of ap- 
portioning state aid to public schools. 

The committee has reached no solution 
of another major problem—the reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of school districts. 


Approval was given by the committee for 
the creation of a joint Senate and House 
Committee to investigate inequities in as- 
sessed valuations of property and to make 
recommendations to the 1949 Legislature 
on legislation to insure uniform valuations. 


Printed below are all of the proposed 
bills that were in final form when this issue 
went to press. These measures are repro- 
duced in verbatim except for the omission 
of the enacting clauses and introductory 
sections. 


District Reorganization 


Section 1. The state board of education 
shall establish within the division of public 
schools of the state department of educa- 
tion a section of district reorganization. 
The state board, through said section of 
district reorganization, shall cooperate with 
the various county boards of education in 
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making plans for the enlargement and re- 
organization of school districts throughou: 
the state and shall provide such technica! 
and advisory assistance in connection there- 
with as may, in the discretion of the board, 
promote efficiency in school administration 
and the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities for the school children of the state. 
The state board of education shall by regu- 
lation prescribe minimum standards for 
reorganized district areas and for school 
buildings and educational facilities provid 
ed by reorganized districts within the state, 
and shall approve or disapprove all plans of 
county boards of education for the reorga1 

ization or enlargement of school districts. 


Age Limits 


Section 10345. The board of directors of 
each district shall, between the thirtieth 
day of April and the fifteenth day of May 
of each year take, or cause to be taken and 
forwarded to the County Superintendent 
of Schools an enumeration of the names of 
all persons over five and under twenty-one 
years of age resident within the distric', 
designating male and female, white and 
colored, and age of each, together with th 
full name of the parent or guardian of each 
child enumerated; and also an enumera- 
tion of all blind and deaf and dumb p< 
sons of school age resident within the schoo! 
district. designating male and female, whit: 
and colored, and age of each, together wit! 
the full name of the parent or guardian of 
each of such children so enumerated, and 
their postoffice address, which said enume: 
ation shall be subscribed and sworn to; and 
any parent or guardian who shall know- 
ingly furnish any enumerator the name of 
any child who is under five or over twent 
one years of age, or who is a non-resident of 
the district, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and any enumerator who sha!! 
knowingly return a false enumeration shai! 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable 
by fine, not to exceed one hundred dollars: 
and should the board neglect or refuse to 
comply with the provisions of this section. 
such district shall forfeit its right to any 
portion of the public funds for the next 
ensuing year: Provided, that the board of 
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directors of any city having more than fifty 
thousand inhabitants may relieve itself of 
the duty aforeSaid four times to every 
period of five years by passing a resolution 
each year adopting the last enumeration 
therein made as its enumeration of persons 
of school age in said city for such year, and 
thereupon such last enumeration shall be 
deemed returned and taken as its enumera- 
tion for such year for all purposes under 
this chapter. After ascertaining if said 
enumeration lists are properly made the 
County Superintendent of Schools shall 
approve same and turn them over to the 
County Clerk. The County Clerk of each 
county shall certify to the Superintendent 
of the School for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Fulton, as soon as convenient after he has 
received the enumeration lists, the names 
of all deaf and dumb persons of school age 
in the county, giving name, age, sex, and 
color, and the name and postoffice address 
of parent or guardian of such persons, and 
to the Superintendent of the School for the 
Blind in St. Louis the names of blind per- 
sons of school age in his county, giving 
name, age, sex and color, and the name and 
postoffice address of parent or guardian of 
such persons. Any county clerk failing so 
to certify enumeration lists shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than ten 
($10) dollars and not more than fifty 
($50) dollars for each offense. 

Section 10346. The board of directors or 
board of education of any school district 
in this state may provide for the gratuitous 
education of persons over twenty-one years 
of age who are resident in such school dis- 
trict. Such gratuitous education, however, 
shall be provided only out of revenues de- 
rived by such school district from sources 
other than those described in Section 3, 
\rticle IX of the Constitution of this state, 
and only with so much of such revenues as 
are not required for the establishing and 
maintaining of free public schools in such 
school districts for the gratuitous instruc 
tion of persons between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years: Provided, that nothing 
in this section shall be construed as affect- 
ing the basis of apportionment of the pub- 
lic school fund of this state as now fixed 
by law. 


Transportation 
Section 10327. When any school district 
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makes a provision for transporting any or 
all of the pupils of such district to a central 
school or schools within the district, and 
the method of transporting is approved 
by the state board of education the amount 
paid for transportation, not to exceed five 
($5.00) dollars per month for each pupil 
transported a distance of two miles or 
more, shall be a part of the minimum guar- 
antee of such district for the ensuing year. 
When the board of directors of any school 
district makes provision for transporting 
the high school pupils whose tuition it is 
obligated to pay, to the school or schools 
they are attending, and the method of 
transporting is approved by the state board 
of education, the amount paid for trans- 
porting such pupils, not to exceed five 
dollars ($5.00) per month for each pupil 
transported shall be a part of the state ap- 
portionment to such district for the ensuing 
year, if no part of the minimum guarantee 
of such district has been used to pay any 
part of the cost of transporting such pupils. 
When the board of directors of a district 
that admits non-resident pupils to its high 
school makes provision for transporting 
such pupils to such high school, and the 
method of transporting and the transpor- 
tation routes are approved by the state 
board of education before the transporta- 
tion is begun, the amount spent for trans- 
porting such pupils, not to exceed five 
($5.00) dollars per month for each pupil 
transported shall be a part of the state ap- 
portionment to such district for the ensuing 
year, if no money apportioned to such dis- 
trict from any public fund or funds has 
been used to pay any part of the cost of 
transporting such pupils, except money ap- 
portioned to such district to pay the cost 
of transporting such pupil: provided, anv 
cost incurred for transporting such pupils 
in excess of five dollars ($5.00) per month 
for each pupil transported may be collected 
from the district of the pupil’s residence, 
if said cost has been determined in the man- 
ner prescribed by the state board of edu- 
cation; and provided further, that for the 
transportation of pupils attending private 
schools, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, where no tuition shall be paya- 
ble, the costs of transporting said pupils 
attending private school shall be paid as 
herein provided for the transportation of 
pupils to public schools. 
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The Teacher and Speech Correction’ — 


It is with the large group of simple articulatory speech 
cases that the classroom teacher can make his most 
direct contribution to speech correction 


PON the classroom teacher are placed 

many responsibilities beyond those of 
presenting information and developing 
skills. What he does and what he says— 
and how he says it—become the models for 
his pupils’ behavior and his pupils’ speech. 
Although it is true that the child will use 
training in arithmetic, reading, social 
studies, and other school subjects through- 
out his life, he will use speech more often, 
more constantly, and for more purposes 
than any other acquired skill. For every 
word he writes, he will speak thousands. 
The ideas he expresses will be presented 
through the medium of speech. His social 
and professional and personal relationships 
will depend on his ability to use the spoken 
word adequately. He lives, and will always 
live, in an oral world. 


For many children, speech presents no 
special problems. They learn to talk, speak 
adequately, and remain unobserved, so far 
as speech is concerned, because their speech 
is within normal limits for each of the age 
and school groups through which they pass. 
However, for other children—probably 
about 10 to 15 per cent of the school popu- 
lation—speech becomes a problem because 
it is unpleasant to hear or difficult to un- 
derstand or noticeably different from that 
of the group. Although the classroom 
teacher should always keep in mind the 
needs of the child with “average” speech, 
it is to the group of speech-handicapped 
that he can offer great opportunity for 
learnmg. These children, who have poor 
voices, who stutter, who cannot hear well, 
who cannot be understood, who misuse or 
confuse or distort speech sounds, present 
a real challenge to the teacher. He can 
serve them well in many ways and can find 
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very real satisfaction in helping them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to find better speech 
for the constant oral communication that 
is required of them. 

What, then, are the responsibilities of 
the classroom teacher to students in terms 
of their speech? The role of the teachei 
depends on _ several factors—experience, 
training, the school system in which hx 
teaches, the facilities available in the com 
munity, and the specific needs of the pupils 
In general, the teacher’s contribution lies 
in three main fields. He should find and 
refer certain cases, should work with cer- 
tain other problems that he notes in the 
speech of children in his classroom, and 
should provide, at all times, good examp\| 
in speech for his students. 


If he is to find cases and refer them for 
help, the teacher should serve as a sort of 
“master ear,” so that he may locate an\ 
student in his room whose speech is di 
viant from the “norm” of others of his ag: 
grade, and sex. If a school system has. the 
services of a speech correctionist, that 
specialist may survey all students to find 
those needing special help, but will always 
appreciate having cases referred by th« 
classroom teacher. If no correctionist is 
available, the full responsibility for finding 
children with defective speech falls on the 
teacher. 


Once a case has been found, it should be 
referred to the proper source of assistance 
If no correctionist can be consulted, the 
nearest college or university speech clini: 
should be asked for advice. (In Missouri, 
speech clinic service may be obtained at 
the teachers’ colleges in Cape Girardeau 
Kirksville, Maryville, and Warrensburg. 
and at the state university in Columbia 
If the school system has a speech corre 
tionist, regular remedial work can be plan- 
ned and the classroom teacher can co-oper- 
ate with the specialist. If help from othe 
sources is necessary, the teacher should ob 
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tain the aid of the otologist, the psycholo- 
gist, the orthodontist, the physician, or 
others, and should follow the suggestions 
given by any one or several of these co- 
workers. 


One of the most important things for the 
classroom teacher to know is that there are 
many kinds of speech problems with which 
he should not attempt to work unless 
he has constant guidance and supervision. 
Such problems as stuttering, speech de- 
fects resulting from paralysis or cleft pal- 
ate, defects such as hoarseness, huskiness, 
loss of voice, deviant pitch, or poor hearing 
should be referred to others for diagnosis, 
determination of the possible causes of the 
problem, medication, surgery, or any other 
treatment that should be provided only by 
specialists. Speech training following diag- 
nosis should be given by a speech correc- 
tionist, with whom the classroom teacher 
can co-operate. However, these speech 
problems occur less frequently than do the 
articulatory defects resulting from poor ex- 
ample, habit, or other less serious causes. 


It is with the large group of simple ar- 
ticulatory cases that the classroom teacher 
can make his second, and most direct, con- 
tribution. He can do a great deal to im- 
prove the speech of those children who 
say “Thing a thong” for “Sing a song” or 
“Tee the wady in the wed dwess” for “See 
the lady in the red dress” or “Tum and 
doe” for “Come and go.” These simple 
articulatory deviations are frequently the 
result of delay in speech development, of 
poor example, of encouragement to “baby 
talk,” or of other factors that are not physi- 
cal in nature. If the teacher observes such 
sound substitutions or distortions or omis- 
sions, he can demonstrate to the child the 
proper production of the defective sound 
and can encourage correct sound use in 
all reading and recitation. Even if the 
teacher has had no special training in 
speech correction or phonetics, he can, if 
he is assured by a competent observer 
that his speech is correct, notice the way 
he himself produces the sounds and show 
the child how to place the tongue, lips, 
and other parts of the speech mechanism to 
achieve the accurate production of specific 
speech sounds. The use of a mirror by 
teacher and pupil together will hasten the 
acquisition of correct speech sound posi- 
tions. The child should be given definite 
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instructions about tongue placement and 
sound position and not just told to “say 
it right.” Only with demonstration and 
practice can he change a long-time habit. 
(Teachers may wish to obtain from the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri a sheet of suggestions on 
teaching speech sounds to children.) 

Finally, the classroom teacher should 
serve as an example in speech to his pupils. 
Every. teacher should be aware, through 
course work or self-observation, of any 
fault in his voice, rate, or use of speech 
sounds and should correct any deviation 
noted. The voice may be monotonous, too 
high in pitch, too loud, too soft, too rapid, 
or unpleasantly nasal. If so, the pupils’ 
voices will tend to reflect the deviation in 
the teacher’s voice. Sounds may be incor- 
rectly produced—poor s and z sounds, 
faulty / sounds, and generally inaccurate ar- 
tieulation being probably the greatest ar- 
ticulatory faults of teachers—and the stu- 
dents may acquire speech errors through 
imitation. Truly, the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher as a model in speech 
for his students is great. 

In this state, as in many others, the need 
for speech correction is being widely recog- 
nized. Those charged with improving the 
speech of the children in the state turn 
to the classroom teacher for help. If he 
can find the problems, refer to specialists 
those with whom he cannot work, provide 
help for those he can help, and serve as a 
good example in speech to all of his stu- 
dents, the classroom teacher will be adding 
to the already-great contribution he makes 
to the present education and the future 
achievements of Missouri’s children. 





CLAIM HANDLED PROMPTLY 
AND FAIRLY 

MSTA Health, Accident and 
Hospitalization Group Insurance 
Columbia, Mo. 

Gentlemen: 

I have your letter of November 24, 1947, 
inclosing draft for $48.57 to cover the 
claim which I recently submitted to you. 

You have been very prompt and fair in 
taking care of the matter, and I appreciate 
the manner in which you have handled 
the claim. 

Very truly yours, 
Alta M. Gilliland 

















The Core Curriculum Will Work 


BERNICE TEEL, Junior High School, Nevada 


By testing and then grouping students according to 
ability and with teaching emphasis on remedial read- 


ing much progress 


“Oh, what shall be done with the seventh 
and eighth grades!” How often we hear 
that statement from teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Nevada like many other 
schools of its size had for some time felt that 
they hadn’t been meeting the needs of their 
seventh and eighth graders. Each year the 
problem of handling these grades had be- 
come increasingly difficult. The discipline 
problems resulting from changing classes 
were far too many. No one person was par- 
ticularly responsible for the seventh or 
eighth grade. The boys and girls not used 
to this new freedom did not know how to 
use it. 


To solve this problem school officials and 
teachers decided to experiment with a new 
plan with the understanding if the plan 
proved successful it would be adopted. 
After a year’s try, the staff considered it 
successful enough to make it a part of the 
program again this year. 

Thus Nevada launched the plan of plac- 
ing all the core subjects; language arts, 
social studies, and mathematics, with one 
teacher and making that teacher responsi- 
ble for the students she had. That teacher 
was to have that section for one half day at 
a time. The other half day the students 
would have physical education, fine arts, 
and practical arts, such as shop for boys and 
home economics for girls. 


Grouped According to Ability 


These boys and girls were grouped very 
carefully. Tests were given in the spring. 
Both intelligence and reading tests were 
given. Upon the basis of the finding of 
these tests, the subjective comments of the 
sixth grade teachers, and recommendations 
of the school nurse, these students were 
grouped. This grouping carried over into 
the eighth grade with any changes that 
seemed feasible made at the end of the 
seventh year. The students were grouped 
as nearly as was possible at the same general 
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is possible 


reading level. Thus we have groups for 
those with high reading level ability, with 
average reading level ability, and with be 
low average reading level ability. Thi: 
reading range has been found to be from 
the first or second grade to the twelftl 
grade. The group that contains the below 
average readers has been kept small wit! 
not more than twenty-five students in it. 


By so grouping these children and leay 
ing them for a half day at a time with on 
teacher, it was possible to determine thi 
strong and weak points and thus make :; 
more flexible program teaching to individ 
uals rather than groups and to do som« 
corrective work and drill work whereve) 
there was a need for it. 


In the below average group or remedial 
group the teacher spent much time ir 
analyzing the students, studying each to 
find out why the students were not reading 
up to expectations. A thorough check was 
made to determine if the students knew the 
basic sight words. Then an effort was mad« 
to determine the interests of the students 
and then to get them started to reading 
material on their level. Much time was 
spent in creating an interest, in work on 
comprehension of what they had read, in 
interpreting what they had read, and then 
in building a reading vocabulary. 


We tried to teach the children how to 
learn the word meanings from context, to 
learn words by finding small words within 
the words, by paying attention to initial 
consonants and by noticing the endings 
In other words, we started at the level 
where we found the children and then 
retaught all the skills they didn’t have on 
had missed in the preceding six grades. 


Assistant Teachers Were Used 


To assist the teachers in some of the 
most retarded cases, students on second and 
third grade level, seniors from the senior 
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high school, who were interested in teach- 
ing, were secured to work with individual 
students who needed more attention than 
the regular classroom teacher had time to 
give. These student assistants not only 
helped the pupils, but they received train- 
ing that may be invaluable to them when 
they begin teaching. 

In this remedial section, reading took 
precedence over all other subjects, for if the 
students could not read or comprehend 
what they had read, they could not pass 
other subjects in later school life. Any 
time left after the reading program was 
given over to arithmetic, stressing mathe- 
matical fundamentals, spelling, written 
English, geography, and history. 


Tests Revealed Progress 


We tested our students last spring, and 
found remarkable progress had been made. 
One girl, who had not even scored on the 
first test given to her when she was in the 
sixth grade, was able after six months of 
special help to achieve a grade equivalent 
of three years and four months on her 
reading test. Another girl, who when tested 
in the sixth grade had a grade equivalent 
of five years and six months, raised her 
level two years and one month in the same 
six month’s time. A boy with an equivalent 
of four years and two months grade equiva- 
lent was able to raise his reading level to 
six years and one month in the period from 
September to February. Another boy with 
a reading grade of three years and nine 
months grade equivalent advanced to five 
years and three months in the six month's 
period. 


Of course not all of our students in this 
below average group were helped that 
much, but several others made as much as 
nine months to a year’s advancement. There 
were four students that made very little 
progress so far as their tests showed, yet 
by this program these children were helped 
some. By placing the work at their level, 
these children probably for the first time 
had a chance to express themselves. They 
were not boring othef students, and the 
fear of reciting in the presence of superior 
students was gone. 

The same tests were given to the other 
sections in both the seventh and eighth 
grades and the results were very gratifying. 
Several of our students were reading on 
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junior college level at the end of the year 
and many others had made two years 
growth in reading. 

These objective tests have indicated that 
our students have made progress, The 
school staff believes this progress was due 
in part to the fact that these students re- 
ceived much more individual attention 
than they did under the old program and 
that one teacher had them for a longer 
period of time and could help them more 
than if she had them for just one period 
a day. Discipline problems have become 
fewer. Undoubtedly the gradual transition 
into high school is much better for the 
students than being thrown abruptly into 
departmentalized work with little atten- 
tion to abilities or individual differences or 
interests. The results of this program have 
been successful enough to convince the 
staff that the core curriculum program 
should be continued. 


NEVADA SCHOOLS 
MAKE IMPROVEMENTS 


Spring Festival Planned for March 12-13 

The Nevada schools have instituted a num- 
ber of new or improved services this year, ac- 
cording to Superintendent C. H. Jones, Jr. 

Towel and laundry service for all shower 
facilities in the system includes a clean towel 
for each shower taken. Shower facilities have 
also been installed on an experimental basis in 
the elementary school. Recording equipment 
is now. available throughout the system. New 
visual aids have been added in all buildings, 
including duplicators, opaque projectors, strip 
film projectors and a basic film library for class- 
room use, 

The schools are experimenting with incan- 
descent and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Li- 
brary facilities have been improved with the 
purchase of 17 sets of new reference books 
and many volumes of new outside reading 
books. 

New power shop equipment has also been 
added. 

A committee of Nevada teachers is working 
on a new proposed salary schedule and have 
utilized NEA materials and research service 
in their work. 

The annual Nevada spring festival, under the 
management of R. C. Naegler, high school 
principal, is being planned for March 12 and 
13. This affair involves some 25 schools and 
2500 pupils in music, speech and commercial, 
events. The spirit of the festival is non-com- 
petitive with entries receiving only constructive 
criticisms and ratings. The performances this 
year will be recorded on discs and the recording 
of the’ performance and the criticism by the 
critics will be handed to the performer as he 
leaves the stage. 
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Principals are Important People! 


HAROLD J. McNALLY, Asst. Prof. of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia, University 


The school principal is a key person in the organiza- 
tional set-up and the professional leader of his staff 
and school community 


HERE was a time in the history of 

American education when the principal 
or “principal teacher,” as he was frequently 
called, was a pretty small fish in a tiny pud- 
dle. In the past forty or fifty years a num- 
ber of factors have operated to increase the 
size of both the fish and the puddle. In our 
more enlightened school systems, the prin- 
cipal is no longer a glorified clerk and office 
boy; he is the educational leader of his com- 
munity, the professional leader of an ever- 
increasingly professional staff, and the man- 
ager of an important educational enter- 
prise. He has his own professional organi- 
zations in the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association is an active and growing group. 
In addition to the departmental meeting 
held each year at the time of the State Con- 
vention the department sponsors a Spring 
meeting which will be held at Columbia in 
April. The department is also contemplat- 
ing a workshop this summer. 

Top-rating universities offer him courses 
of professional preparation leading to the 
masters’ and doctors’ degrees in school ad- 
ministration, and in general he has in- 
creased his stature tremendously since the 
turn of the century. 

The better elementary school principal is 
important in many respects; we shall touch 
on four of them here. 

1. From the standpoint of the operation 
of the school system, the elementary school 
principal is a key person in its organiza- 
tional set-up. He is the interpreter, to his 
school personnel and school community, of 
the educational policies formulated by the 
board of education, for good school sys- 
tems allow him considerable latitude in con- 
struing the board’s policies, and translating 
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them into action with his staff. Conversely, 
he can be—and in the best situations is—in 
an advisory capacity to the superintendent 
and his staff. He is (or should be) respon- 
sible for making suggestions for the im- 
provement of the educational program, 
and for making known to the central office 
the problems he becomes aware of because 
of his closeness to the actual educational 
process. 

2. In addition to his strategic position 
in the school system’s organization, the 
Elementary School Principal is the profes- 
sional leader of a professional staff. Greater 
and greater numbers of teachers are comirig 
to hoid college degrees, and even the mas- 
ters’ degree is becoming common among 
the elementary school faculties of some 
communities and states. The Elementary 
School Principal, therefore, is increasingly 
becoming the leader of a group of unusual- 
ly capable and highly trained people. An 
outgrowth of this is the fact that many 
principals now hold a Ph.D. or an Ed.D. 
degrees. Consequently, the Elementary 
School Principal must be an administrator 
who can provide “evocative leadership” for 
these professional groups, leadership which 
unites them in the purposes of the educa- 
tional enterprise, and which calls forth all 
the resources of his staff in the develop- 
ment of a good educational program. Such 
a leader will be not only highly trained and 
uncommonly capable; he will be skilled in 
human relationships, and in techniques of 
democratic, cooperative group enterprise. 

3. The province of the Elementary 
School Principal is? however, more and 
more being construed as reaching far be- 
yond the boundaries of his school. Better 
principals have become, indeed, the edu- 
cational leaders of their communities. The 
national Department of Elementary School 
Principals emphasized this by devoting its 
1945 Yearbook to the topic, “Community 
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Living and the Elementary School.” To- 
day, active participation in community af- 
fairs, and the integration of school and 
community life are becoming to be con- 
sidered as responsibilities of a good prin- 
cipal. This has come about largely because 
of a growing understanding of the implica- 
tions of the Dewey philosophy that educa- 
tion ts life, is part of all living, and cannot 
be cooped up within school walls, even if 
we wished so to restrict it. As a result, the 
Elementary School Principal is rapidly 
gaining a new respect in his community as 
its educational leader, and a new responsi- 
bility for extending the scope of the job his 
school must do. 

4- The preceding three factors tending 
to enhance the prestige of the Elementary 
School Principal are all outgrowths of the 
recognition of his most important function 
—that of being the responsible person for 
the education of the children in his school. 
To this end he is placed as a key person or- 
ganizationally, is a professional leader of 
a professional staff, and makes the com- 
munity his educational province. It is a 
heavy responsibility, this job of leading 
the molding of the minds and characters of 
the youth of America, the young people 
into whose hands are always being passed 
the unsolved problems of a generation in- 
adequately educated to solve them. The 
principal may well pause to consider that 
on the success of his job may hinge the suc- 
cess of our great democratic experiment. 
If he does his job conscientiously, faithfully 
and well, he need bend his knee to no man, 
need make no apologies, can hold his head 
high. I think there may be no more im- 
portant job than his, unless it be that of a 
classroom teacher. 

There are other factors which are operat- 
ing to enhance the prestige and importance 
of the position of principal in an elemen- 
tary school, of course, but these few are in- 
dicative of the size of the job. It is not a 
job for little men or little women; the little 
puddle has become a good-sized pond, and 
in order not to be lost in the swim, our 
principals must be of sufficient stature to 
do the job well. The principal who 
measures up to these responsibilities will 
command the respect, admiration and af- 
fection of his community, which will owe 
him much indeed. Yes, principals are im- 
portant people. 
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Harold E. Moore Appointed 
Superintendent, Kansas City 





Dr. Harold E. Moore, superintendent of 
the Mishawaka, Indiana, schools, was elect- 
ed to head the Kansas City public schools 
on January 8. He succeeds Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, who resigned last year to become 
general superintendent of the Chicago 
schools. 

Mr. Roscoe V. Shores, associate super- 
intendent of the Kansas City schools, has 
been acting superintendent since Mr. 
Hunt’s resignation. 

At twenty-two years of age Dr. Moore 
became principal of the Prairie Creek, In- 
diana high school with an enrollment of 
about 600 pupils and 24 teachers. After 5 
years he resigned to become state inspector 
of schools in the Indiana State Department 
of Education. Two and one-half years 
later he was chosen superintendent of 
schools, Vigo county, Indiana, where he 
had charge of 40 schools and goo teachers. 
Serving three years in this position he then 
joined the faculty of the school of educa- 
tion, Indiana University. 

In 1941 he served as senior specialist on 
school facilities in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. From 1942-43 he was assistant reg- 
istrar and director of health and welfare 
service in Cleveland, Ohio. Before becom- 
ing superintendent of the Mishawaka pub 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Diversified Occupations Program 


By FRANK MALEWSKI and RAY WALLIS 


A summary of a survey of students regarding 
employment, location and earnings 


ISSOURLI high schools diversified oc- 

cupations programs enrolled 1,270 
students in forty-one schools during the 
1945-46 school year. Coordinators of 
thirty-four schools reported information 
concerning 1,035 of these students for this 
study. Of these, 596, or 57.58 per cent, 
were boys and 439, or 42.42 per cent, were 
girls. 

More than half, 52.5 per cent, of the stu- 
dents reported were seventeen years of age, 
29.75 per cent were sixteen years of age, 
and 14.7 per cent were eighteen. The re- 
maining 3.05 per cent ranged from fifteen 
to twenty-five years of age. 

During the training period, 42.71 per 
cent of the students were employed in the 
distributive occupations, 13.72 per cent 
were in office work, 11.98 were in service 
trades, 9.95 per cent were in custom trades, 
6.75 did personal service, 6.00 per cent 
were in public service jobs, 2.41 per cent 
were being trained for managerial jobs, 
and .77 per cent held miscellaneous jobs. 


Earnings 

Students in training earned $12.05 per 
week on the average. Boys earned $12.76 
while girls were paid $11.08. Students who 
were out of school and employed full-time 
in the same occupation for which they were 
trained received $27.36 per week on the 
average for their servicés, while those em- 
ployed full-time in occupations other .than 
the one for which they were trained were 
paid $28.96 on the average, or $1.60 more. 

June, 1946, saw the graduation of 687, 
or 66.4 per cent, of the trainees. Of these, 
339 were boys and 348 were girls. An addi- 
tional g7 students, or 9.3 per cent of the 
whole group, had dropped out of school, 
making a total of 784, or 75.57 per cent, 
potentially eligible for full-time employ- 
ment. 
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Of these 784, 167 were in the armed 
forces, 81 were enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning, 95 girls were full-time 
home makers, 1 was deceased, and 64 had 
moved to other labor market areas where 
they were probably employed, making a 
total of 408, or 58 per cent of the number 
out of school, temporarily or permanently 
withdrawn from the labor market area in 
which they were trained. This left 376, o1 
36.34 per cent of the total number of en 
rollees, actually eligible for full-time em 
ployment in their home labor market areas 


Of the 376, approximately 48 per cent of 
the number potentially eligible for full 
time employment, 332, or 88.3 per cent, 
were employed full-time, 2.4 per cent were 
employed part-time, and 9.3 per cent were 
unemployed. 

Students employed on the full-time basis 
showed a marked tendency to shift from 
the service trades and distributive occupa 
tions to the custom trades, public service. 
and office work, and to increase their earn- 
ings by doing so. 

Students who were reported to be unem 
ployed made up 6.87 per cent of the entire 
group. These consisted largely of girls who 
were married and had become full-time 
home makers, and of students who had 
moved to other labor market areas. 

One hundred ninety-four boys and 57 
girls were still in high school, and approxi- 
mately 76 per cent of these had enrolled 
for a second year of diversified occupations 
training. Their earnings during the sec 
ond year of training showed a substantial 
increase over the first year. 

It may be safely concluded from the 
findings of this study that: 


An unusually large number of these 
trainees entered the armed forces, probably 
due to the state of war hysteria still existent 
at the time the study was made. 

The number of the graduates entering 
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colleges showed a marked decrease from the 
1940-41 school year. 

The relative number of employable, 
trained workers who were out of school 
and employed in distributive occupations 
and personal services showed a marked de- 
crease from the number trained in those 
fields, while those employed in custom 
trades, public service and office work 
showed relative increases. 


Students who were trained in the skilled 
trades secured higher earnings both while 
in training and after leaving school than 
those in other fields of training. 


The reader should bear in mind that 
this study was made in a year of industrial 
reconversion and social unrest. Conse- 
quently, all of its implications need not 
necessarily be true of a normal year. 


Use Gym Methods in the Classroom 


J. V. COOPER, Superintendent, Van Buren 


Any observant person will, if associated 
with a school program for any length of 
time, come to the conclusion that the ath- 
letic teams constitute the most interesting 
classes, from the standpoint of the student 
at least, offered in any curriculum. If the 
observant person is also thoughtful it will 
occur to him to wonder why this is so. 
Are they better taught? Do the coaches 
and directors of athletics have techniques 
and a methodology from which the aca- 
demic side of the hall could profitably bor- 
row? 


Attracting attention is one of the basic 
urges of the human species. Young and 
old strive for the notice of their fellows 
with all of the energy of which they are 
capable. Favorable notice is preferred, but 
if this is not available unfavorable notice 
is preferable to none at all. The writer 
writes hoping that someone will read what 
he has written and comment on it; the ath- 
lete runs his race for the crowd in the 
stands; probably the murderer kills, think- 
ing, at the moment at least, that the atten- 
tion he attracts will be favorable and being 
assured that he will get attention. 


Is it possible that our academic subjects 
attract too little attention? It seems silly 
and is probably extreme thinking to im- 
agine a scene where the algebra class of 
Vanderhoof is pitted against the best that 
Bogglesworth has to offer. The two teams 
are seated at a smooth flat table in the 
middle of a huge room with towering 
bleachers on each side filled with mathe- 
matic fans from both schools. These fren- 
zied units of humanity are chanting in 
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unison, “Get Educated; Get Educated.” 
Number Azo, his pencil flying across the 
page with lightening-like celerity crosses 
the equal sign with the final c and thus 
cinches the winning score. The Boggles- 
worth rooters rise in thunderous applause 
and a number of them seize Number A1o, 
hoist him to their shoulders and carry him 
away to an after game celebration. 

Admittedly this is an extraordinay case 
for even an imaginary one, but is it possi- 
ble that those who tread the dignified halls 
of academic learning with stately bearing 
and solemn feet would do a better job if 
they did an occasional buck and wing step 
at the entrance to their cloister? It is prob- 
ably neither necessary nor desirable to 
adopt “en toto” all of the color and pa- 
geantry of the athletic program for the 
classroom, but it does seem that there may 
be some advantages to be gained from ap- 
pealing to some of the fundamental psy- 
chological drives which move human na- 
ture. 


OFFICERS NAMED FOR 
ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


The teachers of the newly created St. Louis 
district of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion met at’ University City December 2, and 
by resolution named the following officers; pres- 
ident, Otis A. See, Jennings; vice-president, 
Robert Russell, University City; secretary, 
Katherine Clarke, and treasurer, Mrs. Helen R. 
Cronin, Kirkwood. 


Members of the executive committee are: 
Milton W. Bierbaum, West Walnut Manor; 
Ward Barnes, Normandy; Fred Brooks, Uni- 
versity City; Juva Sharp, Maplewood; and 
R. G. Russell, Clayton. 
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Progress Report on Bunker Hill 


Plans are being pushed ahead for the con- 
tinued development of the Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort. A master plan for the im 
provement of the resort has been drafted. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
of Howell and Oregon counties has promis- 
ed to extend the electrical lines to the ranch 
by March or April of this year. 

Road improvements are fast developing 
through cooperation with the Shannon 
County Highway Commission and the State 
Highway Department. Citizens living in 
the community near Bunker Hill have 
kindly consented to donate their labor to- 
ward the improvement of the road leading 
to the ranch from Highway No. 17. Dona- 
tions of money have also been received. 

The Mary B. Womack Lodge, donated 
by the St. Louis elementary school teachers, 
will soon be under construction. 

Blue prints have been completed for the 
construction of a central dining hall and 
conference room. Any large group olf 
teachers wishing to underwrite the con- 
struction of this building should get in 
touch with the Association headquarters 
at Columbia at once. 

Members of the Division of Audio-Visual 
Education in St. Louis made their financial 
contribution to hasten the development of 
the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort in a novel 
» manner. 

They sent in A Money Tree. The accom- 
panying sketch gives you an idea of the 
nature of such a tree. Inserted into slits in 
the foliage of the tree were six one dollar 
bills folded so as to display the “one” in 
either the upper left or right hand corner 
of the green back. 

We hope other members and groups will 
send in trees bearing this much needed 
fruit. 

It occurs to us that some trees might 
well be nurtured to bear fruit with $5, $10, 
$20 or even $100 bills. 

Members of the division who sent in 
their gifts in this manner are: Elizabeth 
Golterman, Nelle Lee Jenkinson, Harriet 
Bick, and Dorothy Blackwell. 

Teachers who have contributed to the 
development of the Bunker Hill Ranch 
since the January issue are: 
Julius Helm 
Mrs. Buena Stolberg 


$ 3.00 
10.00 
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Miss Reuby S. Moore 10.00 
C. H. Lindemeyer 10.00 
G. Frank Smith 10.00 
Hubert Wheeler 10.00 
R. R. Brisbin 10.00 
L. A. Eubank 10.00 
L. G. Townsend 10.00 
E. P. Crow : . 15.00 
Mrs. Marjorie Burns : 1.00 
Paul Stephens 5-00 
Anonymous 1.00 
W. L. Coonrod 25.00 
John A. and Goldie S. Wright 3.00 
Mary E. Yates 5.00 


To: Missouri State Teachers Association 
Educational and Recreational Center Com 
mittee 
407 S. 6th St., Columbia, Missouri 
Please find enclosed my contribution to 
hasten the development of the Bunker Hil! 
Ranch Resort. $ 
Sigued: 
Address: 
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The Assembly of Delegates in St. Louis 
unanimously requested an immediate 
$8,500,000 annual increase in state aid for 
public schools to bring our expenditure up 
to the national average. For a state with 
Missouri's wealth to do less is disgraceful 
and indefensible. Missouri now spends 
$14.00 per pupil enrolled less than the 
national average. 

Many school districts have reached their 
limit in local support. Costs are still rising. 
The State’s cash surplus is, according to 
Ben Howard, state comptroller, approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. Now is the time to 
interpret, in understandable fashion, your 
local needs to your Senator and Represen- 
tative. 

A Research Bulletin containing signifi- 
cant financial data has been prepared. The 
public, the press, and the legislators should 
be interested in it. Let us know if a copy 
will be helpful. 

PENDING 

Needed legislation was already pending 
when the General Assembly reconvened on 
January 7. Action on most of it was de- 
ferred a year ago until completion of the 
Survey. The Survey is completed and the 
need for these proposals clearly substan- 
tiated: 

House Bills No. 59 and No. 60, cost of 
living adjustment for teachers salaries in 
school districts levying the constitutional 
limit, are in the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

House Bill No. 126, pertaining to state 
aid for special classes, is in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education. 

House Bill No. 129, strengthening com- 
pulsory school attendance law, is on the 
House Calendar for final passage. A Re- 
search Bulletin dealing with this proposal 
is available on request. 

H. C. S. for House Bills No. 194 and No. 
245, tenure law applicable to Kansas City, 
is on the House Calendar for final passage. 

House Bill No. 221, requiring school dis- 
tricts to levy the constitutional limit which 
the school board, without a vote of the 
people, is authorized to levy in order to 
qualify for the equalization quota and 
denying the second and third level appor- 
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tionments to school districts with less than 
fifteen pupils in average daily attendance, 
excepting in cases of hardship, is in the 
Senate Committee on Education. 

House Bill No. 261, providing minimum 
salaries for teachers, is on the House Calen- 
dar for perfection. 

House Bill No. 318, providing for the 
licensing and regulation of private schools, 
is in the House Committee on Edu- 
cation. It is understood that a Committee 
Substitute worked out by various interested 
groups will be offered. This may have been 
done before this issue is received. Thou- 
sands of veterans are in training in these 
unregulated schools. The need for this 
legislation is unquestioned. The welfare 
and protection of the veteran demands it. 

Senate Bill No. 83, providing state aid 
for kindergartens and raising the school 
age to 21 years, is in the Senate Committee 
on Education. 

SURVEY 

Three definite proposals by the Joint 
Legislative Committee have been formu- 
lated at this time (January 6). When 
other bills are introduced, copies will be 
made available, with data as to their appli- 
cation. Write us for information. 

IN BRIEF 

A study of all the persons who quit 
teaching in Missouri last year and of all the 
teachers new to Missouri this year is under 
way to determine definitely the factors in 
the building of a profession of teaching in 
this state. 

The Legislative Committee met on Jan- 
uary 24, the Retirement Committee on 
January 17, and the Educational and Rec- 
reational Center Committee on January 18. 
100% COUNTIES 

Additional counties having 100% mem- 
bership in the Association are as follows: 


Adair Otis B. Hills, Co. Supt. 
Barry Buel Cox, Co. Supt. 
Bollinger ..Glenn A. Seabaugh, Co. Supt. 
Callaway Ben W. Freiberger, Co. Supt. 
Henry J. W. Miller, Co. Supt. 
Iron Edward J. Berry, Co. Supt. 
Mercer Joe R. Arnote, Co. Supt. 
Newton C. M. Robinson, Co. Supt. 
Scott O. F. Anderson, Co. Supt. 
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Administrators and School Board Groups to Meet 


The Missouri Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the Missouri Association 
of School Boards will meet in Columbia 
March 21-23. 


The theme of the meeting is “A program 
for public education for Missouri for the 
next ten years.” 


Mrs. Irma Friede, president of the Mis- 
souri Association of School Boards, will pre- 
side at the Sunday evening session on March 
21. The meeting will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Christian Church with the 
Reverend C. E. Lemmon as guest speaker. 


Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, will ad- 
dress the meeting on Monday morning, 
March 22. Preceding the main address 
greetings from the University will be given 
by President Frederick A. Middlebush and 


a response by R. R. Brock, president o! 
the administrators group. 

The Monday afternoon session which 
begins at 2:00 p. m. will have panel dis- 
cussions on “Problems of School Finance” 
and “School Building Problems.” An in 
formal reception is planned for 4:00 p. m. 

Superintendent Goslin will address th 
group at the evening session. ~* 

Vice-president Roi Wood, superinten- 
dent of schools at Joplin, will preside at 
the Tuesday morning session when a panel 
will discuss “County Organization and Ad 
ministration.” The school board members 
and administrators will then each hold a 
business session. 

Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa will 
hold a luncheon for visiting administra- 
tors at the Tiger Hotel, 12:30 p. m., 
March 23. 


A Bill to License and Regulate Private Schools 


URING the last session of the General 

Assembly of Missouri, H. B. No. 318 
was introduced by Representative Sendlein 
to provide for the licensing and regulating 
of private schools ‘in the state. In the in- 
terum since the Assembly recessed, several 
committees including educators have stud- 
ied H. B. 318 and have suggested some 
modifications of its provisions. A  sub- 
stitute bill has been drafted and was to be 
considered by the Committee on Education 
and Labor on or after January 12. 

It is believed that public school people 
in the state should support this bill. Ac- 
cording to facts presented by the State 
Department of Education there are now a 
total of 288 private schools operating in 
Missouri which are not licensed or regu- 
lated by any state board or agency. These 
schools enroll approximately 30,000 stu- 
dents, most of whom are G. I.’s attending 
under Public Law 346. Among these are 46 
trade schools which enroll 14,000 G. I.’s, 
for whom the Government pays approx- 
imately $500 per year per man in tuition. 
Many of these schools are of course bona- 
fide educational institutions and are doing 
a good job at a fair price. Others, however, 
might considered predatory in nature. 
Many of the latter group have been estab- 
lished since the G. I. Bill was passed. 

In its approval and supervision of these 
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schools the State Department of Education 
has only limited authority; namely, that 
granted under Public Law 346. Most states 
have laws licensing and regulating privat 
schools but since Missouri has no such lay 
it is the “jumping off place” for many fl 
by-night institutions which have been ex 
pelled from other states. 

The bill does not propose a new set ol 
regulations for private schools alread) 
licensed and regulated. Such schools are 
specifically exempt. It may be expecte:| 
that this bill will perhaps be opposed by 
private schools of questionable characte: 
which should constitute a chief support. 


Many agencies interested in public we! 
fare and the welfare of the G. I. are sup- 
porting the bill. Among them are: the 
Better Business Bureaus of larger cities, 
the Adult Education Council of Greate: 
St. Louis, the Missouri Vocational Associa- 
tion, the Apprenticeship Service, and th: 
leading labor organizations of the state. 


M. Reed Bass, director, David Ranken 
Trade School, St. Louis, Jim Wallace, dire: 
tor veterans education, State Department o! 
Education, and H. H. London, professor 
industrial education, University of Mis- 
souri constitute a committee of the MV.\ 
which studied the bill and helped in 1 
writing the substitute copy. 
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U. S. BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Members of the State Department of 
Education who attended the recent nation- 
al convention of the American Vocational 
Association held in Los Angeles reported 
considerable interest in the proposed re- 
organization of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Two plans have been suggested. 
Under one proposal a new Secretary of 
Welfare would be added to the president’s 
cabinet, and the office of education would 
be one of three divisions under this new 
official. The other plan presents the idea 
of a federal board of education with mem- 
bers appointed by the president for stag- 
gered terms so that no one president's 
appointments would control the board. 
This board would then appoint the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. In this man- 
ner the Division of Education would not 
be under the control of some loosely related 
board or bureau. The State Department 
representatives reported considerable senti- 
ment for the latter plan. 


TEAM SUPERVISION 


The State Department tried out a new 
plan of group supervision of schools when 
several members of the Department went 
to Normandy on invitation of Superin- 
tendent Ward Barnes January 12 and 13. 

Normandy is one of three centers where 
a new plan is being tested by invitation of 
the superintendents. Similar meetings were 
held at Ava, December 2-3, and at Monett, 
December 4-5. 

Under the new plan various staff-mem- 
bers are available for special assignments 
in the different departments of the school 
visited, and for conferences with individual 
teachers, during the first day of the session. 
That evening the group from the Depart- 
ment met with the members of the board 
of education to discuss the general school 
program of the district, and to offer sugges- 
tions and advice for the improvement of 
educational services. 

The following day was spent in two 
group conferences of teachers, one with the 
elementary teachers meeting together and 
the other group composed of secondary 
teachers. 
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Normandy is considering changing their 
general home economics program to voca- 
tional, and they have similar plans for their 
guidance offerings. 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION 

The State ne snag is considering re- 
vising the regulations for the issuance of 
state teaching certificates. To that end 
conferences have been held with individual 
and group advisors. On December 2 a 
meeting was held with officers and an 
advisory committee of the county superin- 
tendents’ state organization. January 7 
representatives from the state colleges and 
universities conferred with Department 
officials, and January g members of the 
Missouri College Union had representatives 
meeting with the Department to consider 
certification problems. 

TEACHING THE CONSTITUTION 

For the past few months members of the 
State Department have been at work, with 
the aid of others, in preparing a supple- 
ment to the present courses of study for 
social science. An advisory committee of 
school people had suggested that a supple- 
ment be prepared to implement Senate Bill 
4, which was enacted by the 64th General 
Assembly. 

A tenative draft of this supplement is 
completed, and when placed in final form 
it will be ready for distribution for the 
1948-49 term, when it becomes operative by 
law. (Printed copies of the Missouri con- 
stitution for teachers and pupils may be 
secured free upon request to the Secretary 
of State’s office.) 


The materials being outlined in the sup 
plement are being arranged to integrate 
and harmonize with the present published 
courses of study in the social studies field 
on the elementary and secondary grade 
levels. The studies begin with the seventh 
year and continue through high school. 


It is felt that this supplement will not 
only aid in complying with the require- 
ments of the law, but will present the 
opportunity for added emphasis on teach- 
ing socig] studies. 
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What Do We Teach? 


JEAN BRYSON, King City 


I rT WAS OUR AMERICAN writer, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who in his essay on “The Over- 
soul” said, “That which we are, we shall 
teach, not voluntarily, but involuntarily.” 
There are surely few individuals who can 
see themselves in such a virtuous light that 
they would not be at least a little startled 
at the full import of this quotation. 

In our preparation for the teaching pro- 
fession, the business of accumulating an 
aggregation of basic facts and methods may 
be apt to occupy such a prominent place 
that the requisites implied in Emerson’s 
statement may occupy a rather remote place 
in our minds. 

It is difficult to deceive most adults. It is 
more difficult to deceive a child. In the 
child we find a simpleness and directness 
of discernment which may be in the adult 
overshadowed by a complexity of problems 
combined with an interest in self which 
tends to make his inherent intuitions less 
sensitive. 

Referring to the idea that people learn 
from us involuntarily, I do not believe that 
Emerson was speaking of the matter which 
we teach from books. This becomes volun- 
tary only in the sense of repetition and 
drill. Matters of character, faith, refinement, 
opinions, and the like will show up whether 
we will them to do so or otherwise. 

These ideas place individuals of ordinary 
calibre in a precarious state, if they have 
a conscience that has not become impreg- 
nable. 

We are all familiar with the thought that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne gave us, “There is 
some of the worst in the best of us and 
some of the best in the worst of us.” Per- 
haps we may find a certain amount of con- 
dolence in this statement when we com- 
bine it with the idea that in the eyes of 
those who care for us, the good is prone 
to partly obscure the bad. It goes practically 
without saying that the teacher should first 
of all attain a warm place, so to speak, in 
the hearts of those he teaches. 

I have not forgotten that we are not all 
teachers in the literal sense of the word. 
If we define the word, we find that a teach- 
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er is one from whose efforts we are guided 
in our study and learning. It would seem 
from this definition that everyone, whether 
he be aware of it or not, may in some re- 
spects be a teacher. Our parents, our 
friends, and our enemies are ones from 
whom we consciously or unconsciously 
learn. Whether those who learn from us are 
to gain something worthwhile, something 
that will be the means of making them a 
benefit to society and mankind, is left en- 
tirely within our keeping. 


RED BIRD 


QO, the snow piled limb of a cedar tree, 
A live flame settled and quivered and sang 
A song of living ecstacy. 
With rapture he told of the seasons past 
And the glory of springs to be; 
Of the white days and the quiet nights— 
Of autumn’s dreamy serenity. 
Just a red bird singing his evening song, 
As day was changing to night— 
But it led me above the coming dark 
To a shining mountain height. 

—ANNA L. HUNSAKER 


LAMENTATIONS! 


O NE World! 


From every corner came the cry. 
One World! 

Without it, we will die. 

One World! 

These stones point the way. 

One World! 

They lived another day. 

One World! 

The sons of man must arise. 

One World! 

Within their heart lies the prize. 


It will never come, where 
Leaders brag. 
Where men prepare for 
Future days. 
It will come, only when men 
Shall kneel, 
At the feet of a 
Carpenter's ideals. 
—SAM PASSIGLIA 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
wet | FOR TEACHERS 


seem 
-ther 


You should investigate the unusual, low-cost life insurance 


yin plan that is offered ONLY to the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
a tion. This is underwritten by one of the oldest insurance com- 
a a panies in America. Over a period of years, benefits totalling 
hing ff approximately one million dollars have been paid to the teachers’ 
ar families. 

A few cents a day will give you up-to-date life insurance 
protection. For example, at age 35 it costs only $6.26 per year 
for $1000 of insurance. 

nan Issued at all ages up to age 60. | 

past No medical examination required for amounts up to $3000 

nf when applicant is under 45 years of age. Over 45, the medical 
examination is free to you. 

‘ This special plan is sponsored and recommended by your 
Association. We supervise and service the business. 

ER You owe it to yourself and your family to investigate this 


low-cost life insurance protection. Complete coupon below with- 
out any obligation whatsoever on your part. 


Compare these low annual premiums for each $1000 of insurance 
with similar plans and note the savings to you. 


Age Ann. Prem. Age Ann. Prem. 
35 $6.26 45 $ 9.52 
40 7.35 50 13.28 


For rates at your age or for an application blank, fill out blank and mail 
to Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Travel Plans for 1948 


Three trips for teachers have been outlined by the 
Travel Committee of your Association 


te Travel Committee of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association met recently 
and formulated some travel plans for the 
teachers of Missouri. It wishes to present 
some of these plans and to urge that those 
interested make inquiries and suggestions 
to the committee. 

The plans include for 1948 trips to Chi- 
cago, Mexico, and New Orleans. 

On August 14th, a very delightful trip to 
Mexico will start from St. Louis and Kansas 
City. It will be a seventeen day pullman 
trip with ten nights included in lovely 
hotels of Mexico —of which five will be at 
the elegant Hotel Reforma of Mexico City. 
The trip will include Acapulco, Taxco, 
Cuernavaca, Toluca, Xochimilco, and 
many other features. This tour must be 
taken to be appreciated. It has all the 
beauty, fascination, history, legend, etc. 
that was found in going to Europe in pre- 
war days. This tour will cost about $325.00, 
with all meals from arrival in Mexico until 
departure, all rail and pullman fares, all 
sight-seeing trips. It will be limited in 
number. 

During the Christmas holidays an all- 
expense plan tour will be offered to New 
Orleans and environs. This will take seven 
or eight days. It will depart on about De- 
cember 26th and the cost will be about 
$115.00 from St. Louis. 

Over the fourth of July a tour to Chicago 
lasting about five days will be offered. This 
is a highly educational trip to a city full 
of everything that catches the traveler’s 
fancy. It will include a tour of the city, 
perhaps a day boat trip across Lake Michi- 
gan, a night club dinner in one of the 
world’s most beautiful dining rooms, a 
luncheon at the much publicized Pump 
Room. It offers the finest in art, museums, 
stage, music, baseball. The only thing 
wrong with such a trip is that the time is 
too short. The cost from St. Louis will be 
about $45.00. 

For 1949 a trip to Alaska is being con- 
sidered. 
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It will be impossible for the committee 
to carry on this travel program unless thos 
interested in the plan write for information 
and also give the committee their sugges 
tions, at the very earliest possible moment 
Address: Travel Service, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri 

G. H. Jamison, State Teachers College 
Kirksville, is chairman of the committee 
Others on the committee are: Miss Louese 
Phillips, 153 Selma, Webster Groves and 
Kenneth Kirchner, Stover. 


LEWIS COUNTY TEACHERS’ CHORUS 


The Lewis County Teachers’ Chorus is a by- 
product of the county music program, but it 
is as healthy and enthusiastic an organization 
as is the County School Chorus. The Teachers 
Chorus began its rehearsals not as a choruw 
but as a group of rural teachers, meeting onc 
a month in the county superintendent’s ofiice 
for the purpose of learning the songs that wer 
to be taught to the children. 


The first public performance of this grou 
was at the County Board Meeting in March 


1947. The music program in the county wasp 


new, and teachers were anxious to let 

school directors of the county see what tlie 
were doing with it. 
songs from the music book used in the count; 
program. In April these songs were used by 
the children in the county school chorus pro- 
gram which was held in L. L. Culver Gymna 
sium at Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 


The second appearance of the Teachers 
Chorus was at the Northeast District Teacher: 
meeting in Kirksville in October. 


The director of the county music program 


The teachers sang thre 


. 





Miss Eleanor Daniells, one of the music it 
structors at Culver-Stockton College, feels tha 
a teacher has a greater understanding of voca 
music if she has had the opportunity of singin 
in an organized group and has felt the thril 
of blending her emotions with those of her fe 
low workers. 
she will be a better teacher of music. 


With only twenty voices in the chorus, eac 


person is a very important cog in the wheef 


Each teacher has assumed her responsibilit 
cheerfully, and is thrilled with the results. Lew 
county is small and has only seventeen schoo! 
in the rural music program, according to Coun'f} 
Superintendent Merle T. Bradshaw. 
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Build Your High School Library 


Books Recommended hy State Department of Education 
These Are All New Copyrights 


No. Copies Total 
Stachel 1 The American (Middle Western Legend), Fast ............$2.36............ 
aban 2 An American Family Album, Spencer -2.......0.cccecceeee 1644.02 
Rosana ee er ee Oe eer, ha 
jaime Z-_ ae eS! YS Um! CUNY rs ~~ Ce 
Pisheonisct 5 Best Stories of Heroism I Know, Minot .0....0.00-ccccccceceeeee  Blieeeeeee-nee 
» AE ee St Oe Oe ee 
eticos 7 Bonny’s Boy (Dog Story), Rechmnitzer 2.0.2. ccceeeeeeeeee 1665 .-200en ee. 
penis ss. #f  ' "0 US =r. ee 
ee 9 Boy From Nebraska, Martisy 2.2.2.2... 2.-.-ccecceccccocccecnccceceeceeonBeBSeoeoeeneens 
Ladedoakeslini 10 The Boys’ Book of the West, Hogeboom ..00.0..0000.020. 2.47 eee 
EE lf... kU ee | (Ce 
Dciineiial 12 Chemistry of Familiar Things, Sadtler .......................... 3.60............ 
inhi ee OE EES EER =—_ 
seat 14 Dr. Kay Winthrop, Intern, Chandler ..........e.-.cesccecceeee 2sO2...-0-0-000e 
dees ici ee een eee eee 
eal RR ee Se a: ° Ce 
eats 17 Free Lance Photography, Godsey .............-.--ccccccccccccooceceeee Be $....---0000e 
pnowsae ee Ur er TI, Fe Ge LT eset SEE... 
liad 19 Golden Lady (Show Horse), Brow!i ...........--cc-cscsccecsececce BeB5.cecceceeeee 
thal Ree i a eee, EE 
a 21 Green Grass of Wyoming, O? Hara... -.........-ccccccceceeneceeee 2.48......--0-00 
seniors ge Oe Se 
peasihaenis ee OE DO” ee eee, ERS 
ate 24 James Fenimore Cooper, a 
licen 25 Joe Mason Apprentice to Audubon, Simon ........................ 2.25....-..-.... Use 
r wee Se eee Ce -* 
Rcnkavd 27 The Junior Sports Anthology, Kelley —.........................-.... 2.25.........-. This 
“NE 28 The Kid Comes Back (Baseball Story), Tunis ............... 1.80............ 
29 Land of the English People, Street ......0.0....-.ccecee-e--- teers Order 
....30 Land and People of Brazil, Brown ...............-.....-.-----c--0- iS a F 
se Sab 31 The Lone Woodsman, Miller ......c-ccccccccsccccccccecceeeeceeee 165... © OFM 
Sicieeceneld 32 Manners for Moderns, McCrady & Wheeler .................. 2.25............ 
ited ee eee ee 
patna EES ae Se 
SS eaten ER eee EO ee, | ||| Se 
tad 36 Mongrel Mettle (Autobiography of a Dog), Stuart ........ 2.25............ 
Ded 37 Mystery Tales for Boys and Girls, Smith ........................ 2.47-........... 
....38 Native American Humor, Aswell .................-cecssceseece-e-0-- | es 
39 One World in the Making (United Nations), Carr ........ EE 
Retest 40 The Presidents in American History, Beard .................... 2.35............ 
sennansanted a A CER, - — FARIS 
wae — i Ee OS en enesreeery | renee 
isan eae | | 
eakionasl eB Ea 
eine he OR = a rr a, 
Pa aecaied eee ee OO) OO DL eee ae 
oS me OF Ee a ree nee 2 
ae ee eee es ) | LE 
eer ee Pe eC eee - Se 
ge aR gE its Ee oes er 2 
v.51 Underground Retreat, Cormack & Bytovetzski ................ 
..52 Underseas Log, O’Moran ........................... ar ae he ae 
*. ee S$ Volcances New and Old, Coleman ...W2-...cecc-...--- 3.19............ 
sn OID, “TIIRRIIGRIRE, MII » ia stealaneniinieipteipesennbelglinipcnsibiia Se 
a SEE. i OE Oe ORC + | Eee 
Total (Postage Prepaid) $.................... 


Pupils Reading Circle 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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Backward Children 


S. GEORGE SANTAYANA, Associate Prof. of Education, St. 
University 


In terms of intelligence tests, mentally backward and 


Louis 


retarded children have I. Q.’s between 55 and 85 


“To live in an atmosphere of happi- 
ness is the right of every child. Especial- 
ly is this true of retarded children, whose 
power to create their own happiness is so 
limited.” 

The Binet-Simon Scale of Intelligence 
and its many varied revisions were worked 
out for more accurate measurement of the 
typical child’s mind. These tests attempt 
to describe in many simple ways the normal 
child of any age up to sixteen. Binet con- 
structed a series of 54 tests: (1) involving 
complex tasks in time orientation, (2) in 
comprehension of language, (3) knowledge 
of common objects, (4) free association, 
(5) in number mastery, (6) in induction, 
(7) in the apprehension of contradictions, 
(8) in discrimination and comparison, (9) 
in memory span, (10) in meeting new and 
unforeseen situations, and (11) in the in- 
terpretation of pictures and proverbs. 

These examinations are in the form of 
questions or tasks. and the results thus 
obtained determine the child’s rating. The 
so-called normal child will answer the 
questions and perform the tasks, or certain 
proportions of them, in certain ways. The 
backward child will not perform the tasks 
or answer the questions suitable to his age, 
but only those appropriate to a younger 
age. 

The difficulty in studying backwardness 
is to be found in the vagueness and incom- 
prehensiveness of the “general intelligence” 
to be measured. What is intelligence? It 
is surely not a single faculty, for imbeciles 
often possess marvelous musical and mathe- 
matical abilities. Philosophers reason to 
perfection, yet are the most impracticable 
people; so impracticable that they may 
starve where another man will live well. 
Rather it is more a proper balance among 
many mental powers and functions. 

Backwardness is altogether a relative mat- 
ter and not an absolute condition. It is 
not a mental defect, nor a physical defect, 
nor a judgment of Providence, nor a qual- 
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ity of the individual inherited capacities. 
It is merely a relation. The backward child 
is behind somebody, or lower than he 
ought to be in some arbitrary scale, accord- 
ing to somebody’s judgment. 


Two Classes 


A simple classification of backward chil 
dren might be made, one that will both 
seize upon the essential difference between 
two great classes of the retarded ones, and 
will also at the same time serve the practi- 
cal end of education. We want them to 
gr6w up and take their places in the world 
as self-supporting and self-respecting citi- 
zens. All backward children may be classi 
fied in groups as temporarily backward 
or permanently backward. The first will in 
clude all those children retarded on ac 
count of removable defects; the second will 
include all those whose defects are deeply 
seated within their very being beyond the 
present philosophy of man to understand 
Upon the classification of each child dé 
pends all future treatment and training. 
Without such a distinction, teachers and 
parents may go on trying to teach their 
pupils things impossible to learn. Children 
have been brought apparently to the lowest 
stages of imbecility by the neglect of parents 
who deemed it impossible to teach them be- 
cause they thought them permanently te- 
tarded. On the other hand, children have 
been driven into almost complete mental 
bankruptcy by attempting to force the poor 
benumbed mind to read, write, and calcu- 
late when such performance would be 
ever behind them. In both cases the chil- 
dren suffered; one of them from neglect 
and the other from overstraining; and both 
from the same cause, namely, the lack of un- 
derstanding of differences, absolute and 
lifelong, that exist among backward chil. 
dren. 

In terms of intelligence test results, men 
tally backward and retarded children have 
1.Q.’s between 55 and 85. Children with 
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1.Q.’s of go or above are considered normal 
or superior, while those below 55 are 
usually ineducable. Mentally backward 
children commonly have difficulty with the 
ordinary curriculum. Pupils of low men- 
tality tend to be deficient in perception, 
memory, association, and logical reasoning. 
“Generally the point of distinction between 
the retarded and the merely backward is 
placed at about 70 to 75 I.Q., although 
usually educable to a limited degree, are 
recognized as needing special instruction in 
separate class groups. The dull or back- 
ward with I.Q.’s from 70 to 85 or go, also 
need special attention but are less often 
placed in separate classes. The backward 
group is much the larger of the two. About 
20 per cent of American school childern 
have 1.Q.’s of 70 through 89, while only 
about 2 per cent have I.Q.’s of 50 to 69.”"" 

Many times the temporarily retarded, 
because of physical defects, are confused 
with the feebleminded since the physical 
appearances and mental attributes of these 
children very closely approximate those of 
the truly feebleminded. The resemblances 
are only superficial, while the differences 
are profound. It is in this realm that so 
much waste of energy and so much con- 
fusion in theory is to be found. Teachers 
will insist that the middle-grade imbeciles, 
for example, can be taught to read and 
write because they have received children 
incorrectly diagnosed as middle-grade im- 
beciles into their classes and have succeeded 
in teaching them to read and write. Men- 
tally the backward or slow learner is dis- 
tinguished by the following characteristics: 

“1. His rote memory is considerably 
better than his logical memory. 

“g. His ability to abstract and to reason 
is limited so he learns more — than the 
average child. 

‘3. He experiences difficulty i in forming 
associations. Hence, word ‘meanings and 
vocabulary are acquired slowly. 

“4. His attention span is short. 

“s. He requires more direction in his 
work. Usually he is slow in detecting and 
correcting errors in his work.’? 

Then there is a type of child who is 
backward because he is not interested in 
his lessons. Few children in the world whol- 
ly lack interest. They are always interested 
in a few things and usually interested in 
many things. The fault lies in the large 
number and the lightening-like changes of 
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their interests, rather than in the fewness 
of them. Hence we frequently blame them 
because their attention, unlike that of 
grown people, is not subdued to a durable 
and lasting concentration on one or two 
subjects. Sometimes a child does show par- 
ticular attention to one subject, but if it is 
not pertaining to lessons he becomes the 
object of solicitous attention. As a result of 
a child’s narrow interest, he will attend to 
only a few activities and neglect others. 
Retardation in the larger affairs of life and 
in school is the inevitable result. 

Mischievousness may also be related to 
backwardness. A boy may be backward be- 
cause of his misconduct. This happens in 
school where discipline counts so much for 
achievement. Boys have been retarded very 
much in school because of their habits of 
pugnacity. This happens in many cases 
to boys who are transferred to a school 
where there is a gang of obstinate and stub- 
born youngsters, and a stranger is looked 
upon with mistrust, so that he must defend 
himself by fighting. Sometimes badness and 
immorality are due to environment. 

“For their greatest well-being, excep- 
tional children must live in an environment 
of gentlefess and understanding, a place 
free from complications that confuse their 
thoughts. They must be guarded from pro- 
blems and playmates that discourage and 
give them a sense of inferiority. If their 
lives may be spent in simple, pleasant sur- 
roundings, adjusted to their special needs, 
then living and learning lose much of their 
difficulty.”’* 

One of the most common charges brought 
against backward children when backward- 
ness is so mild that it does not demand se- 
rious investigation, is the charge of laziness. 
Modern child-study has done much to ex- 
plode the theory of just pure laziness as 
a cause for a boy’s so-called idleness. 

Retardation may be due entirely to en- 
vironment. Since retardation is so often 
discovered in school where the first exact 
methods of classification of children are 
applied, it frequently happens that the 
causes for the retardation are looked for 
in the school. Parents say the curriculum 
is too crowded or too difficult, the lessons 


1. Merrill, M. A., The Significance of the I. Q.’s on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Scales, “Journal of Edu- 
cational Vsychology” December 1938. 

2. Ingram, C. P., Education of the Slow Learning 
Child. Ch. 18. 

3. The Training 
Jersey, P. 2, 


School Bulletin, Vineland, New 





too long, the teachers unfit, or the method 
of teaching outworn or experimental. The 
fact is that causes for retardation very often 
lie in the child’s home, or in his neighbor- 
hood, or in the kinds of companions he 
keeps. Because of their exceeding trivality, 
the causes are frequently overlooked. So ser- 
ious does pedagogical retardation appear 
to the average school head that he thinks 
a serious cause must surely lie at the bot- 
tom of so serious a condition. Consequent- 
ly, he looks for deep seated defects in the 
pupil’s physical or mental being, when, as 
a matter of fact, frequently the cause is so 
trivial that he overlooks it. 


Another common cause of retardation is 
the influence of companions. There is a 
tendency to conform to the “gang spirit.” 
Of course, the home influence usually holds 
it in check, but sometimes, however, the 
home fails and the boy suffers in his studies, 
not because he is naturally bad morally or 
mentally, but because of unfair conditions 
of the influence and dominance of gangs. 
Sometimes through intelligence and com- 
mon sense of the teacher, gangs and their 
harmful influence can be broken up. The 


good will of the members must be first at- 
tained. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale 
or some similar examination should be used 
for measuring intelligence. These tests are 
simple, compact, easy to apply and measure 
mentality in terms of normal children’s 
ages. They should not alone decide the 
backwardness of any child. “So the child 
who has a case of backwardness is by no 
means a hopeless problem. He calls for 
understanding, sympathy, social charity, 
scientific analysis, and remedial treat- 
ment.”’* 


4. Benetey, J. E., Problem Children. P. 7. 





MOORE—(Continued from Page 65) 


lic schools he was principal of the Unive 
sity school and director of the bureau ‘on 
teacher recommendations at Indiana Un 
versity. 

Professional training of Dr. Moore ‘i: 
cludes an A.B. Degree, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, A.M. Degree, Indiana University, an: 
Dr. of Education Degree from the same 
institution, 1945. 





THE NEW 


“Theatre in a Suitcase” 











16mm, Sound Projector, Amplifier, Speaker and Screen— 
All-in-one small, compact case weighing less than 31 Ibs, 






@ Amazingly Life-Like Sound 
@ 2000 ft. Film Capacity 

@ 7)-1000 Watt Illumination 
@ Light Output Exceeds 200 Lumens 
@ Coated Projection Lens 

@ Coated Condenser Lens 

@ Rotating Sound Drum ' 

@ Operation on Either AC or DC - a 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


1322 W. 13th St. Kansas City 7, Mo. 


DeVRY gives you the teacher’s pro- 
jecter — designed specifically for 
classroom use. <As light and easy 
to carry as a portable radio and as 
simple to operate. 

Note these BIG projector features 
you get in the DeVRY “Bantam.” 
e@ Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS: 
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M. S. T. A. Committees 


Professional Standards and Ethics 
Marlow Markert, Jennings, Chairman 
Miss Neva Wallace, St. Joseph 

Leslie Spurgeon, Owensville 

Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 
A. M. Alexander, Mt. Vernon, Chairman 
Miss M. Blanche Templeton, Rockport 
Ernest Schueneman, St. Louis 

Travel 

G. H. Jamison, Kirksville, Chairman 
Miss Louese Phillips, Webster Groves 
Kenneth Kirchner, Stover 


Reading Circle 

Miss Mabel Moberly, 
1950 

Otto Aldrich, Poplar Bluff, 1948 

Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Canton, 1949 

Members Ex-officio: 

Irvin F. Coyle, Jefferson City 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 


Sources of School Revenue 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Kansas City, Chairman 
Davis Acuff, Troy 

Robert E. Wood, Farmington 

Advisers: 

W. W. Carpenter, Columbia 

Oscar Schupp, Jefferson City 


Educational and Recreational Center 

H. H. London, Columbia, Chairman 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 

Roy S. Dunsmore, Alton 

Orus Wilson, Mountain Grove 

Mrs. Marion Bissett Hoblit, Springfield 


Springfield, 


Necrology 

L. A. Eubank, Columbia, 1948 

Miss Anna B. Scherer, Kansas City, 1948 
L. J. Schultz, Cape Girardeau, 1949 

Miss Louise George, St. Joseph, 1949 
Miss. Marguerite Mott, St. Louis, 1949 
J. W. Miller, Clinton, 1950 

Mrs. Nina Ditmar, Springfield, 1950 

Mrs. Freda Robins, St. Joseph, 1950 

J. H. Brand, Steelville, 1959 


Resolutions 

Leonard A. Steger, Webster 
man, 1948 

Joe .M. Barnes, Columbia, 1948 

Roi S. Wood, Joplin, 1948 

Miss Olive S. DeLuce, Maryville, 1948 

Fred House, Warrensburg, 1949 

A. C. Hailey, Rolla, 1949 

Miss Ruth Spangberg, St. Joseph, 1949 

Miss Cora Lee Stanford, Kansas City, 1949 

Miss Dorothy Branding, St. Louis, 1949 


Policy and Plans 
Irvin F. Coyle, Jefferson City, Chairman, 1948 


Groves, Chair- 
J 


Chairman, 


Roy Scantlin, Jefferson City, 1948 
John L. Bracken, Clayton, 1949 

Miss Margaret Hilliker, St. Louis, 1949 
L. G. Townsend, Columbia, 1950 

Joe Herndon, Raytown, 1950 

M. C. Cunningham, Maryville, 1951 
Virgil Cheek, Springfield, 1951 

Gayle Chubb, Kansas City, 1952 

T. S. Hill, Dexter, 1952 


Retirement Committee 

J. W. Jones, Maryville 

George C. Tinker, Kansas City 
Paul M. Marshall, Kansas City 
L. J. Schultz, Cape Girardeau 
Mary B. Womack, St. Louis 
Ward E. Barnes, Normandy 
Mrs. Emma Gann, Springfield 
Carl Henderson, Moberly 

W. L. Daffron, St. Joseph 
John A. Phillips, St. Louis 


Public Relations 

S. M. Rissler, Trenton, Chairman 
M. M. Pettigrew, Louisiana 

W. L. Adams, Carrollton 

Miss Grace Riggs, Kansas City 
Miss Vertie Hulett, Kansas City 
Roy W. Nolte, Clinton 

L. O. Litle, North Kansas City 
C. W. Parker, Ava 

T. E. Stallings, Sikeston 

W. N. Suddath, Desloge 

Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 
Neil Freeland, Kirksville 

Roi S. Wood, Joplin 

Miss Marguerite Mott, St. Louis 
Miss Marie Hoffman, St. Louis 


Legislative 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Chairman 
Geo. L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City 
E. T. Miller, Hannibal 

Homer Clements, Independence 
A. L. Crow, Jefferson City 

Lynn M. Twitty, Lilbourn 

Milton W. Bierbaum, St. Louis 
Claude Hibbard, Ava 

Ray Wood, Bolivar 

Raymond R. Brock, Liberty 

R. E. Houston, Chillicothe 
Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City 
Miss Marie A. Ernst, St. Louis 
Richard L. Terrill, Linn 

Harold E. Moore, Kansas City 
Ralph B. Tynes, Festus 

H. C. Funke, Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
Virgil C. Parker, Salem 

Miss Marie Burrus, Kansas City 


General Officers and Executive Committee are listed on table of contents page. 
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Sally Pollard and Elsie Painter, teachers in 
the Monroe City public schools, were recently 
initiated in the Iota Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma at Hannibal. 


Leola Bishop, a teacher in the Hardin junior 
high school at Mexico, resigned recently to 
accept a position in the Hancock school in 
St. Louis county at an increased salary. 


Mrs. Glenn Squires has been named by the 
Mexico board of education to succeed Miss 
Bishop. 


Bertha McCreery, due to ill health, has re- 
signed her position as a teacher in the Hardin 
junior high school in Mexico. 


Mrs. A. F. Playter, who has been a substitute 
teacher in the Mexico schools during the fore- 
part of this year, has been elected to succeed 
Miss McCreery. 


Louise Robinson, senior high school, Univer- 
sity City, has. been elected president of the St. 
Louis County Women’s Physical Education 
Club. 


W. W. Carpenter, professor of education, 
University of Missouri, has been re-elected sec- 
retary of the national organization, Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


J. Wiley Atkins has been employed to teach 
social studies in the Tunas high school. 


Byron Hansford, principal of the Pilot Grove 
high school, has resigned to accept the superin- 
tendent’s position of the Gower schools. 


Homer T. Phillips, Maryville State Teachers 
College, is secretary of the Knights of the 
Hickory Sticks of Northwest Missouri. Infor- 
mation previously received had indicated that 
Everett Brown, director of field service at the 
Maryville College, was secretary of the organi- 
zation. This was an error. 


Richard Wood, Kansas City, a graduate of 
the Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
has recently taken a commercial teaching po- 
sition in the Kansas City schools. 


Wm. R. Mace, principal junior College and 
senior high school at Trenton, has resigned. 


E. G. Geyer has been named dean of the 
Trenton Junior College. He has been principal 
of the high school at Scranton, Iowa. 


Mrs. Ann Hamilton has been appointed voca- 


tional home economics instructor in the Dixon 
high school. 
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Helen Manley, director of health, physical 
education and safety in the University City 
public schools, spoke to the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association meeting. 


Glen E. Daugherty, superintendent of 
Garden City public schools, moved his family 
into the school office after their home was de- 


stroyed by fire the week before Christmas. 


Walter F. Sanders, who served as dean of 
Park College from 1920 to 1946, has return¢ 
to the college after a leave of absence of 18 
months. 


Mrs. Jessie McCully, a teacher in the Dixor 
public schools for 27 years, retired at the clos 
of last school term. She was honored by t! 
board of education and the faculty of the Dixo 
schools at a dinner held in her honor. 

R. B. Johnston, superintendent of the Dixon 
schools, spoke of Mrs. McCully’s services and 
the enviable position she holds in the life of 
the community. 

At the high school commencement program 
last year Mrs. McCully was given a position of 
honor on the program arid presented with a 
hundred dollar bill, a fifty dollar bill and tw 
ten dollar bills by the citizens of the Dixon 
community. 


Raymond C. Veasman was elected by the 
Dixon board of education to succeed Mrs 
McCully as elementary school principal. 


Ivan Nicholas, superintendent of schools at 
Ladue, is a member of a group of educators 
who are serving on the Advisory Committee for 
the 21st annual junior high school confere: 
to be held at New York University, Februar 


20-21. 


Ordell Sholl, superintendent of the Brecken- 
ridge public schools, resigned January 1, to be- 
come a rural mail carrier. 


Charles E. Church, superintendent of schools 
at Roscoe, reports that drinking fountains, 2 
new basketball court, and a system of renting 
textbooks are innovations for the Roscoe schools 
this year. 


Helen Harris, superintendent of the Prestor 
consolidated schools, is teaching an extens 
class at Preston for the Warrensburg Stat 
College. 


A department of art under the direction of 
Mrs. Deborah Claxton and a department of 
music under the direction of Miss Mamie L 
Robertson have been added to the program t 
year. 
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The 1947 edition of LEARNING ARITHMETIC 
makes arithmetic a meaningful adventure in 
everyday social situations. 
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» ABOUT 


The New 


‘Cot 


Se cteeinnl 
BASIC b _— | 
FIRST READER BASIC BASIC 


ALICE AND JERRY 
Basic Reader 
—new hasic primer, first reader, 
second reader, third reader 


Last Year—top news in reading was the 
publication of The New Alice and Jerry 
Readiness and Preprimer Program. 
This Year—headlining the news again is 
the publication of The New Alice and 
Jerry Basic Primer, First Reader, Second 
Reader, and Third Reader. 


Many Features Totally New in Reading! 
The Rebus—used in the preprimers, keeps inter- 
est high and sight vocabulary low. Triple 
Teaching Plans—one for the superior, one for 
the average, one for the immature groups. 
Vocabulary Workbooks— additional seatwork 
lessons for the immature group. Textfilms— 
correlated with the texts, a visual tool which 
helps to teach reading skills. Big Pictures—for 
use with the first preprimer. 





Write us today for complete information 


Representative: J. F. Gilbert, 215 E: Culton, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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Annette Wasson has resigned her position as 
vocational home economics teacher in the Nixa 
consolidated schools. She plans to go to Chi 
cago. 


Mrs. Mary Jane Pollard, a former teacher 
at Nixa, has been employed to succeed Miss 
Wasson. 


Catherine Barr, Hanley junior high school 
University City, is president-elect of the Mis 
souri State Association of Health, Recreation 
and Physical Education. 


George R. Powell of Kansas City has been 
re-appointed representative of District 3 of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


G. H. Vancil, formerly superintendent of the 
Arbyrd public schools, is now teaching elemen- 
tary accounting and salesmanship in the New 
Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New 
Mexico. . 


C. C. Erwin, superintendent of the Granver 
consolidated schools, reports that considera) 
equipment has been added this year. This in- 
cludes: wall mats in the gymnasium, additional 
reference books, study tables, swings, 100°: 
library books for the elementary grades, bulletir 
boards, and arm chairs to furnish one grad 
room. 


James F. Gilbert has been appointed repre 
sentative in Missouri for Row, Peterson 
Company. Mr. Gilbert is a former teaclier 
having served as a high school teacher in Es-e 
and Boonville and as high school principal 
coach in Sheridan and as coordinator in 
Warrensburg schools. For nearly four year: 
he was with the Air Forces as an instructor i! 
one of their technical schools during the recent 
war. 

Mr. Gilbert is a graduate of the Cenir 
Missouri State College and has done graduate 
work at the University of Missouri. He 
make his headquarters at Warrensburg. 


J. Clifton Rook, auto mechanics teacher a 
Springfield high school, and his students 
an excellent job of overhauling the 1942 Chevr 
let Pickup Truck which belongs to the Mis 
souri State Teachers Association and is wst 
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at the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort. The cost t 
the Association involved only the payment for 
the parts used. “Thanks,” Mr. Rook! 


Carl Perry has resigned as science teacher 2! 
Stanberry to accept a position in the St. Joses 
public schools. 


Willard Findley has been elected by 
Stanberry board of education to succeed 
Perry as teacher of science in the high scho 0 
He is a veteran of World War II and rece: 
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completed his work at Maryville State Teachers 
College. 


Eddie Miller, coach at Stanberry high school, 
will teach the driver education course during 
the second semester. He recently completd the 
one-week course offered at the Kirksville State 


Miss § Teachers College. 
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Frank Heagerty, superintendent of the Leb- 
anon schools, reports a new idea in promoting 
publicity for the high school play. It was de- 
cided to produce the play, “Dear Ruth.” A local 
theater manager -was persuaded to bring the 
picture for a preview to the entire group of 
students to try for the parts. Later the picture 
was shown to the public and the cast was in- 
troduced on the stage of the thearter. T’ic re- 
sult was a complete sell-out and a fir ial 
success for the venture. 


Mrs. Maurine Haymes is the new eighith 
grade teacher in the Tunas elementary school. 


Russell Lander, formerly county agent of St. 
Louis County, is now instructor in the veter- 
an’s on-the-farm-training program at Dixon. 


Donald R. Snook of Mexico has accepted a 
position with the Washington high school as 
an instructor in the institutional on-the-farm 
training for war veterans. 


L. H. Diekroeger, assistant principal of Had- 
ley Technical high school, St. Louis, was 
elected president of the National Business 
Teachers Association at the conclusion of the 
three-day convention recently held in St. Louis. 


George L. Hawkins, formerly acting super- 
intendent of instruction in St. Louis, reached the 
compulsory retirement age on January 16. His 
post as principal of the Buder and Kennard 
schools has been assigned to A. B. Gwynn, 
former principal of the Meramec and Mount 
Pleasant schools. Other changes provide for 
the transfer of Ralph W. Kottkamp from the 
Rock Spring school to fill Gwynn’s vacancy 
and William E. Wolf, an assistant professor at 
Harris Teachers College, to become acting prin- 
cipal of the Rock Spring school. 


BIG SPRINGS 
EDUCATIONAL CLUB MEETS 

The Big Springs educational club will meet 
at Ellington February 6. Mr. Oscar G. Schupp, 
director of research, State Department of Edu- 
cation, will be the guest speaker for the dinner 
meeting which begins at 6:30 p. m. 


ELLINGTON BUILDS 
HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION 


\ seventeen thousand dollar addition has 
een built to the present stone building of the 
Ellington high school to care for the increased 
enrollment. The brick addition is to care for 
high school students. A portion of the second 
floor of the addition has been converted to a 
home economics room. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of 

OUR NEIGHBORS, 

new geographies, by 

J. Russell Smith, like 

a pebble dropped into 

a pool, has started a 
series ai ae: waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


... even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 


. that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
siz continents? 

. that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 

. there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no trees grow? 

. that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

. that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U.S. is at least 150? 

... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 


BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 
are now in transit to 
of the seven seas? is tl 








too? That shipments 
pines, and the islands - 








texts cover the world, y 
Europe, The Philip- YW 


. that WINSTON oot NES toy, 
Africa,Asia,Australia, 





Winston : Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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| GRADE SCHOOL FOR STEELE CHAI 





The Steele board of education has let the con- The 
tract for the erection of a new grade school f or. of 
building at a cost of $115,000. follow 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM rer 
FOR FRANCIS HOWELL SCHOOL trod 

The Francis Howell high school started af tion, 
school lunch program last month. The board §— group. 
of Education set up a fund of $1200 to equi 

| the cafeteria kitchen. : NEW 

AT H 
WORKSHOP PLANNED FOR F 
STONE COUNTY Bae 

The rural teachers of Stone county have voted § Mahor 
to hold a workshop next year according t Elizab: 
County Superintendent Gene Hair. Howar! 

The workshop will be a four-day affair and Mrs. 
will be held at the Galena high school. Ina 

ed thes 


TUNAS VOTES BONDS 
The Tunas consolidated school district re-§ BRIT! 


cently voted bonds in the amount of $22,000 f OPEN 
for a new grade building. Abot 

The vote cast, according to Superintendent Rae As 
Dwight R. Condren, was 96 for and 24 against § p.1q p 
the proposition. See on 
ALPHA UPSILON FIELD CHAPTER # ign 
ELECTS OFFICERS onl r 

The newly organized field chapter, Alpha for po 
Upsilon, of Phi Delta Kappa has elected the § for the 


4 


following officers: president, T. S. Hill, sup 
intendent Dexter; vice-president, R. E. Nichols HOLT 








superintendent Campbell; secretary, E. A. Col- The 
lins, State College, Cape Girardeau; and treas- sociatic 
| urer, Irvin A. Keller, State College, Cape Gir preside 
| ardeau. The 
| HERCULANEUM SCHOOL paps 
| DESTROYED BY FIRE hy 
The Herculaneum high school was destroyed § was re 
by a fire apparently originating by a defective ¥ numbe 
fuse on December 25. Damage was estimat: Dr. 
| at $300,000 by superintendent Roy Taylor. versity 
| The school records were salvaged by Super- In t 
| intendent Taylor, who arrived at the fire a few held fc 
| minutes after it was discovered at 9:00 in the mentar 
Like all Gold Medal school art prod- | morning. ROCK 
ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make | RURAL TEACHERS AVERAGE $150 HAS 1 
art instruction a joy both for teacher 

and student. Colors are so radiant IN MILLER COUNTY The 
and responsive, they are truly inspir- The rural teachers in Miller county receiy 10-day 
ing. On the practical side, they stay an average of $150 per month according t teacher 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and Superintendent C. D. Snodgrass. Teachers have § Korte. 
do not get soft or sticky in damp | an average of 52 college hours. nine y¢ 
weather. Metal boxes now contain | Only three schools in the county have a levy The 
new improved brushes with naturally | of less than 65 cents. The fo 
pointed “spring” bristles and perma- years v 
nently set plastic handles that may | SICK LEAVE PLAN The bt 
be used to stir paint. | ADOPTED BY COOTER include 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. The board of education of the Cooter publi ~~ pe 
41 Eost 42nd $t | schools has adopted the sick leave plan recom-f oy Geng 

, mended by the Missouri State Teachers As in th 

New York 17, N. Y. ciation according to Superintendent C. | The 
Wright. It allows five days per year for teach- tite @ 
ers and other school employees. school. 

‘ T 
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CHARITON COUNTY TEACHERS MEET 


The annual Christmas banquet for the teach- 
ers of Chariton county was held in Keytesville 
following a fine arts meeting on December 12. 
Forty-two people attended the banquet. 

Mrs. Zoe A. Wiley, county superintendent, 
introduced Dr. John Rufi, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, who spoke to the 
group. 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 
AT HANNIBAL 

Faculty members new to the Hannibal public 
schools this year are: John Ferguson, James 
Mahoney, Louise DeGaris, Sara Bealsmear, 
Elizabeth Wilson, Melvin Thompson, A. M. 
Howard, Alice Turley, Audie G. Barnett, and 
Mrs. Maud G. Hughes. 

In a previous issue we had by mistake credit- 
ed these faculty members to the Clayton schools. 


BRITISH SUMMER SCHOOL 
OPEN TO U. S. STUDENTS 

About six hundred places have been reserved 
for American students at summer schools to be 
held by seven British universities and univer- 
sity colleges during July and August, 1948. 

The cost for the courses, including tuition 
and maintenance for the six weeks, will be 
from $240 to $264. Port to port transportation 
for American students will be from $328 to $448 
for the round trip. 


HOLT COUNTY TEACHERS MEET 

The Holt County Community Teachers As- 
sociation met at Mound City, January 16, with 
president E. B. Daniels presiding. 

The devotional was given by Noel T. Adams, 
superintendent of Fortescue schools. The music 
department of the Mound City high school 
under the direction of Miss Eleanor Crawford 
was responsible for the presentation of special 
numbers. 

Dr. John Rufi, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, addressed the group. 

In the afternoon divisional meetings were 
held for administrators, high school and ele- 
mentary teachers. 


ROCK CREEK SCHOOL 
HAS 10-DAY SICK LEAVE PLAN 

The Rock Creek school district maintains a 
10-day a year fully paid sick leave plan for its 
teachers according to Superintendent Tom D. 
Korte. This plan has been in effect for the past 
nine years. 

The Rock Creek school is rapidly expanding. 
The fourth addition to the school in the last ten 
years was completed in September of last year. 
The building now contains 22 classrooms and 
includes a kindergarten, a branch of the Jack- 
son county library, a gymnasium, cafeteria, of- 
fice, and other special rooms. More than 700 
students were served a Christmas turkey dinner 
in the school cafeteria. 


The Rock Creek PTA recently purchased 
their second 16mm. sound projector for the 
school. 
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NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHING 








Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 


Science 
Service 


plans fun and , 


opportunity 





for students 


In bringing new ideas in science to your students, 
the following aids of Science Service, established 
in 1921 to popularize science, may particularly 


interest you. 


Things of Science: box of ‘*Things’* sent monthly, 
like dinosaur bone, lava — with descriptions, sug- 
gested experiments. $4 per 
year. Subscriptions limited. 


Science Clubs of America: 
established to give your club 
professional scientific aid in 





organization and activities. 


Science “Fun"'damentals: 3 
school and home use; (1 ) Magnetism and Electric- 
ity, (2) Black Light and Glowing Materials, (3) 
Soilless Gardening. $4.95 each. Supply limited. 


experimental kits for 


“Science News Letter” and “Chemistry”: news reports 
that might stimulate lively classroom interest. 


Science Talent Search: high school seniors awarded 
scholarships, trips. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by scientific institutions, E. W. 
Scripps Estate and the Journalistic Profession. If further 
interested, write Watson Davis, Director, Science Service, 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of 
quality for complete 
chewing 





satisfaction, 














Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level and in sight of perpetual snow, has 
a superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate and 
recreational advantages are combined 
with excellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New permanent 
housing facilities are now available. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 21 to July 23 
July 26 to August 27 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography, Geology, History, 
Home Economics, Journalism, Library 
Science, Law, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, creative 
arts program, and conferences 


__ UNIVERSITY 
TP. COLORADO 


- BOULDER, COLORADO 


x complete information, write to 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. E 
Name... ie 
i i ivcnnetiattncininsinitcatiiess ; — 


City and State... 
Early ee lor Admission is Advised 
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ROGERSVILLE PLANS EXPANSION NEW | 
The Rogersville board of education recent! Mem 
purchased a two-acre tract of land to add to§ © P 
the present 5-acre site. Funds for the pur. mtende 
chase were secured from a part of the perman-§f 80%, $° 
ent principal of the county and township sch | Miller, 
funds distributed last July. cational 
Plans call for the extension of the school’s "4 Six 
400 yard track. The new acreage will permit kinderg 
the school to have room for a football field a: NEW 
soft ball diamond. AT FA 
NEW FACULTY MEMBERS Staff 
AT PECULIAR ths 
Faculty members new to their positions a elon 
Peculiar this year, including Glen L. Hanks, vocatio: 
superintendent, are: E. E. Riehn, English; Edit English 
Whitby, science; Eleanor Reynolds, grade othy E 
and 2; and Mrs. Margery Pierce, grades 3 and4 
The school has begun the operation of a luncl WILL. 
program for the first time. New equipment ADMIL 
been added this year in the form of new s« ‘ 
in the high school classrooms, new typewriters Wille 
and a new fireproof safe. neapoli: 
erly su 
STONE COUNTY ADMINISTRATORS f {0% ! 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS "> 
The Stone county administrators club old C. 
at Crane, Missouri, January 19. Problems per- public : 
taining to school costs, tuition charges, salar of the 
and school legislation were discussed by those f the nat 
in attendance according to D. A. Ferguson, f be held 
superintendent at Crane 
COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE BILL 
SUBJECT OF RADIO SKIT 
The compulsory attendance bill, H. B. 
129, was used as the subject of a radio ski 
in a recent broadcast over the local radio sta- 
tion at West Plains. 
Mrs. K. L. Sutter of West Plains, an active 
member of the West Plains Parent-Teac 
Association, prepared the radio skit in order t 
encourage people in her community to cont 
their Representative and Senator to suppor 
this measure. 
This bill, which is virtually identical with th pucal 
bill sponsored by your Association last sessior ‘a 
has now reached the stage of final passage i1 
the House. Encourage its support in yout 
district. 
FTA CHAPTER ORGANIZED ~ 
AT SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE ~~ 
A new Future Teachers of America Chapter _— ( 
has been organized at the Southwest St 
College, Springfield. The chapter is sponso 
by Miss Alice Harrison, with assistant spons 


Ray Scarborough and Mrs. Hazel Pon 
There are 39 members in the chapter. 

It is gratifying to watch the developm: 
and growth of new FTA chapters in the teac! 
training institutions in this state. Missouri | 
a leader in this work. We hope every instituti 
that prepares students for the teaching prof 
sion will in a short time have one of these i: 
portant professional chapters on its campus. 
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1N NEW STAFF MEMBERS AT NORBORNE MARSHFIELD OFFERS 
ecent! Members of the Norborne faculty new to DRIVER EDUCATION 
add to§ their positions this year, according to Super- The Marshfield public schools have started 
1e pur intendent Cloyd E. Ragner, are: O. F. Peder- a course in driver education for the second 
erman. $0, Social science and football coach; Louise semester according to Harry M. Talbot, super- 
schoo! | Miller, English and speech; Betty Tweedie, vo- intendent of schools. 
| cational home economics; Jane White, fifth 2 o 
school’s § and sixth grades; and Mrs. Bonnye C. Ragner, State Supervisor Dies 
permit | kindergarten. J. Ogden Scheer, 40, of Troy, Northeast 
eld a1 NEW STAFF MEMBERS Missouri district supervisor for = — 
AT FAIR GROVE Department o u- 
, - ‘ cation for the last 
Staff members new to their positions in the ag died 
Fair Grove schools this year are: Margaret three years, aiec Jan- 
. __ | Wright, principal; Fred Pope, vocational agri- uary 11, in a St. 
Ha, ath culture; Baker Edmonds, coach; Jennie Harp, Charles hospital fol- 
‘KS & vocational home economics; Mildred Newberry, e . 
, Edith English; Mrs’ Sarah Moore, music; and Dor- lowing cook appendi 
ades | othy Edmondson, third grade. citis operation. , 
3 and4 He was superin- 
a lunch F WILLARD GOSLIN HEADS tendent of the Wright 
emt ADMINISTRATORS GROUP City schools before 
N Sé¢ eo .2.°2 
writers Willard Goslin, superintendent of the Min- joining the State De- 
neapolis, Minnesota, public schools and form- partment. Previous 
erly superintendent at Webster Groves, Mis- exnerience included 
RS souri, has been elected president of the Amer- — 
ican Association of School Administrators. positions as elemen- 
Superintendent Goslin will succeed Dr. Her- tary teacher, elementary principal, and 
~ old C. Hunt, formerly head of the Kansas City high school teacher. 
S P°l-§ public schools and now general superintendent : : . 
alarics, B of the Chicago school system, at the close of T — — from ~ ones 
' those B the national convention of the association to eachers College he earned the Master's 
‘guson, § be held in Atlantic City, February 21-26. Degree at Missouri University. 
L 
* MINNESOTA 
io 
SUMMER 
act 
a SESSION 
ae 
oa In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study 
covering all fields of education and scientific interest 
th including American institutions and their relation to 
essi educational needs, special emphasis is being placed 
ay on The History of Science and the Scandinavian Area. 
A teachingstaff of 1000 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation — plus the splen- 
~ a did facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer 
i een outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 
hap _— ~ graduate study. There will be special courses and work- 
St: shops for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
8 : education. Counseling facilities for entering students. 
a First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
pment 14 and 15. Second term registration, Monday, 
pacher July 26. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
uri is Summer Session, 859 Administration Building. 
tutiol 
rofes- 
e im- UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
us. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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McDONALD COUNTY TEACHERS 

ATTEND CONSERVATION MEETING 
McDonald county teachers met with conser- 

vation leaders at Noel on December 12, to hear 


| 
| 


I. T. Bode, head of the State Conservation | 


Commission, give facts and figures on the con- 
servation program. 

The meeting was sponsored by the County 
Chamber of Commerce and was arranged by 
County Superintendent Alton Carnell. 

Eugene Periott, master conservationist, spoke 
on “Conservation Education and Nature Appre- 
ciation.” “Balanced Farming” was the subject 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 




















HOME OFFICE: a 

25 €. JACKSON BLvp, New York City + Hyde 

CHICAGO Building, Spokane, Wash. 
FLAMEPROOF 


CREPE PAPER 





For decorating, etc. Meets fire regulations and is | 


safer. Will not burst into flame. Large stock, many 
colors. Also regular crepe paper, candles, cut out 
stars, sparkle powder, paper hats, confetti, balloons, 
leis, nut cups, roll table covers, etc., for banquets, 
receptions, proms or other meetings. Write for 
Price List 10-C free. 

STUMP PRINTING COMPANY, So. Whitley 10, Ind. 








FREE FILMS! 





16mm. sound 


. ASSIGNMENT: TOMORROW 
For Community Teacher Asso- 
ciation Meetings; 26 minutes. 


THE TEACHERS’ CRISIS 
3. POP RINGS THE BELL 


_ 


and 


4. THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
For civic clubs and lay organiza- 
tions. Will encourage school sup- 
port. 


5. TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
Show to senior high school stu- 
dents. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


MO. STATE TEACHERS ASSN. 
Columbia, Missouri 
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of an address by Cyril Rickett, McDonald cou 


ty extension agent. 

This was the second in a series of in-servi 
meetings planned by Superintendent Carne 
for McDonald county teachers. 


SURVEY MADE OF 
AIR AGE EDUCATION 


A survey of air age education in 700 of Mis 


souri’s high schools has been made by Haro 


D. Weatherly, aviation engineer for the Mis 
souri Division of Resources and Developmen 


Aeronautics classes were offered in 


schools of the 91 returning the questionnair 
Aviation was being correlated in the subjec 
matter somewhere in 43 other schools. Mos 
schools indicated the correlatiqn was made is 


science or social studies. 


Of the teachers in the 91 schools reportin 


221 had flown in an airplane and 817 had nev 
had this experience. Thirteen of those who ha 
flown had pilot’s certificates. 

Out of 32,477 students in these 91 scho 


817 had flown in an airplane. Aviation career 


were planned by 704 of these students. 


CONTRIBUTES TO BOOK 


A well-known Missouri writer of books for 
young people, Ada Claire Darby of St. Joseph 
is the author of a story, “She Earned He 
Diploma” which represents the State of Missour 
in Children of the U.S. A., a collection of realis- 


tic stories about children in every state an 


territory of our country, published by Silver 


Burdett Company. 
The scene of Miss Darby’s story is a 300-acr 
farm near Weston, owned by the descendants « 


a Kentucky family who came to Missouri it 
1837. The action centers in a child’s ambitio: 


to graduate from rural school. The story ap 


pears in “Stories From the West,” covering the 


states between the Mississippi River and tl 
Pacific Ocean. 


INTELLIGENCE BY CAPSULE 


Howard W. Blakeslee, Associated Pres 


science editor, reports that glutamic acid, « 
of the newer drugs used for convulsive disor 
ders, has been found to cause the patients t 
improve mentally. 

The work of Doctors Frederick T. Zimmer 


man, Tracy J. Putnam, and Bessie B. Burge 
meister of the College of Physicians and Sutr- 


geons, Columbia University, in treating thirty 
boys and girls, age five to sixteen, reported t 
the American Psychiatric Association, is th 
basis for the Blakeslee story. 

All except one of the group improved in intel: 
ligence within six months, Mr. Blakeslee re- 
ports. Improvement was slower after that an 
ceased at the end of a year. It dropped with 
a month after the drug was stopped, but c 
be kept up by continuing the treatment. 


Twenty-one of the children were mentally re 


tarded; the others were of normal range of it 


telligence. 
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NEA MEMBERSHIP UP 3,000 
IN MISSOURI 


Membership in the National Education As- 
sociation in Missouri continues to increase. A 
report from the national headquarters office on 
November 30, 1947, shows that our state had 
nearly 3,000 more members on the correspond- 
ing date than the year before. NEA enrollment 
is already 1,400 more than it was on May 31, 
1947, the close of the membership year. 

Schools, numbering 283, have to date reported 
100% enrollment in the NEA from Missouri. 
Of these 82 have achieved the honor roll for the 
first time. 

T. D. Martin, director of membership for the 
National Education Association, says “We are 
mighty proud of the progress which Missouri 
is making this year.” 

School systems in Missouri which have re- 
ported 100% enrollment since the last issue 
of the magazine are as follows: Jennings, Se- 
dalia, Seneca, North Kansas City, Fair Play, 
Iron Mountain and Marshall. 


THEY’RE DOING BETTER 


That familiar plaint of the modern critic of 
the schools “They can’t even spell!” now has an 
answer. 

It is “Could they ever?” 

An Associated Press item in the Minneapolis 
Tribune reveals that an 1846 Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, test was recently given to Wellesley 
junior high school students. Here are the scores: 
Wellesley: (1947) arithmeti~ 68 per cent; spell- 
ing, 57 per cent. Springfiel. (1846) arithmetic, 
29.4 per cent; spelling 40.6 per cent. 


PRAIRIE HOME ADDS TO BUILDING 


The Prairie Home schools have recently com- 
pleted the addition of a home economics de- 
partment and two new grade rooms. The home 
economics départment which is well equipped 
is under the direction of Mrs. Grant Terrell. 
The facilities of the department are extended 
to the adults of the community in the form of 
evening classes in home-making. 

Superintendent J. G. Poindexter is complet- 
ing his twenty-third year in the Prairie Home 
system. His wife, principal of the high school, 
is teaching her twenty-first term there. Both 
are graduates of the Prairie Home high school 
and both received their B.S. Degrees from Cen- 
tral Missouri State College. Mr. Poindexter 
completed the work for his Master’s Degree 
at Missouri University. 

Superintendent Poindexter began his teach- 
ing career in the rural schools of the Prairie 
Home consolidation. He then taught in the 
grade school where he became principal. Later 


he was made principal of the high school and | 


with the exception of one year spent at Ashland 
high school his connection with Prairie Home 
has been continuous. He has never missed a 
day of school due to illness. 


Other faculty members are: 
Home Wear, commerce; Marian 


Mrs. 
Richardson, 
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— LEARNING TO READ —__ 


# Batic Reading Program 
for grades 1-3 
by Nila Banton Smith 


All essential reading skills are 
developed systematically. The most 
important single element—learning 
to recognize words—is a key objec- 
tive at every grade level. 


Accompanied by _ skill—develop- 
ment books, Teachers’ Guides, and 
other teaching aids. 


Representative in Missouri: 


Earl H. Boucher 
Box 187 
Ellington, Missouri 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, IIl. 











ATTENTION ALL BUSES! 


Competent authorities have 
prepared a new 


TRANSPORTATION RECORD 
FOR MISSOURI SCHOOLS 


It contains excerpts from laws on 
the subject, an attendance record, 
an itemized monthly summary of 
expenses, six pages of plats for bus 
routes, separate reports for number 
and days transported, bus sched- 
ules, six bus spaces for 234 pupils. 
Printed on 24 lb. paper, 8% by 11 
inches, has 48 pages well bound and 
sells for $1.65. If using an inade- 
quate book, just discard it for this 
complete record. 


Driver’s Daily Absentee Reports, 
100 to the pad, 50 cents per pad. 


ORDER FROM 





George , 


Model Com 


1606 Hodiamont Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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social studies; Mrs. Geraldine Knorp, principal 
grade school; Laverne Burrus, 5th and 6th 
grades; Helen Kirschman, 4th and 5th grades; 
Mrs. Leta Logan, primary grades; Mr. Wysick, 
music; and Mr. Worstel, veterans vocational 
classes. 


WEST RICHMOND HOLDS 
AIR AGE EDUCATION DAY 


The St. Louis area’s first “Air Age Education 
Day” was held recently at the West Richmond 
school, Maplewood-Richmond Heights, under 
the sponsorship of the Missouri Division of 
Resources and Development conducted by 
Harold D. Weatherly, aviation engineer for the 
state office, at the invitation of Floyd S. Heffley, 
principal. Students and teachers were given a 
day-long demonstration of the role of aviation 
in modern life and in school studies. 

Similar air age programs have been conducted 
in Springfield, Joplin, Kansas City, Carterville, 
Jefferson City, Maryville, Warrensburg, Kirks- 
ville, Cape Giradeau, and other smaller schools. 
It is estimated that ten thousand teachers and 
students have had at least one air age education 
lecture during this last year. One thousand 
have made airport visitations. Five hundred and 
seventy demonstration airplane rides were 
taken. Over 80 per cent rode in airplanes for 
their first time. 

As part of the 1948 air age program the avia- 
tion engineer is planning to appear in school 
assembly programs and vocational conferences 
when schools so request. 


ANNOUNCE HEADLINERS FOR 
LECTURE SERIES IN KANSAS CITY 


The Teachers’ Cooperative Council has an- 


nounced its headline speakers for its educa- 
tional lecture series. Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, 


noted staff anthropologist of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education and member of New 
York University’s faculty, will speak February 
12, on “Building Unity Through Understand- 
ing.” 

Harold Benjamin, dean of education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, will clarify “UNESCO” at 
the March 10, lecture. Dr. Benjamin will be 
remembered by many for his satirical “Saber- 
tooth Curriculum” written under psendonym, 
Abner Peddiwell. 

Speakers already heard in this educational 
series are: John W. Vandercook and Herbert 
H. Humphrey, mayor of Minneapolis. 

The Cooperative Council, according to Presi- 
dent Ila M. Kite, raised $1,085 for the friend- 
ship train. Miss Kite says Ruth Marshall, who 
taught in England last year, and Hortense 
Schaller, who taught in Germany last year, con- 
tributed to the interest in this project by de- 
scribing in detail the need of European coun- 
tries for relief aid. 


WHAT IS THE UNITED 
STATES EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION? 

A letter was recently widely circulated 
throughout the United States from the United 
States Educators Association, 209 East Broad 


go 


Street, Nanticoke, Pennsylvania. 

The communication solicits 50 cents from 
each teacher, 10 cents of which was to be sent 
to the secretary-treasurer of the organization 
to promote a federal aid campaign to pay public 
school teachers a $500 increase in salary. 

A letter from Mr. H. E. Gayman, executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, states that his organization is not 
sponsoring the movement and has had no part 
directly or indirectly in the movement. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion has attempted to secure information on 
the names of the ofiicers of the United States 
Education Association but have been unable 
to do so. Mr. Gayman states that officers 
the new organization are not members of tli 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 


UNFAIR TO TEACHERS 

Newspapers and magazines over the natio1 
have been decidedly unfair to the teachers 
Colorado regarding the publicizing of a releas« 
of the results of a history test. 

The facts in the case, according to the director 
of publications of the Colorado Education As- 
sociation, are: The history test was given 
four teachers in attendance at the Eastern di- 
vision meeting of the annual Colorado Educa- 
tion Association convention in Denver by a 
newspaper reporter as a news story stunt 
connection with the newspaper’s coverage 
the convention meetings. One of the four 
teachers made a score of 20. Since the four 
teachers averaged a score of 67, that would 
mean that the other three averaged above 83 
so actually the knowledge of history on the 
part of 9,000 Colorado teachers and the teachers 
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‘the nation is being judged by the press on 
¢ basis of one low score. 

The stories as carried in the Denver news- 
apers did not state the number of teachers. It 
a mystery where the later releases picked 
p the figure of 100 teachers. Many papers and 
pagazines over the nation printed scorching ar- 
cles pointing out the poor training of teachers 
f history. All of these were based on the facts 
aerthed by one reporter giving the test in 
ome manner or another to only four teachers. 


ONTRIBUTIONS TO OVERSEAS 
EACHER-RELIEF FUND 


Contributions to the overseas teacher-relief 
nd continue to reach the headquarters of the 
{issouri State Teachers Association. 
Individuals and groups who have sent in 
ontributions since the last issue of the maga- 
ine are as follows: 



















awrence Co. Com. Teachers Assn..... $139.00 
Iniversity City Com. Teachers Assn......... 295.25 
jormandy Com. Teachers Assn..... 98.00 
indenwood School Faculty 21.00 
aline County Com. Teachers Assn. 25.00 
ape Girardeau Com. Teachers Assn......... 41.75 
en. Mo. State Coll. Com. Teach. Assn. 60.00 
TTT A i onecessevccsscesceurerenestie 15.00 
adue Com. Teachers Assn..................... 27.00 

t. Johns Elementary School.................. . 15.00 
foberly Com. Teachers Assn................ 56.00 
{aryville State Teachers Coll. Faculty..... 23.00 
velyn G. Russell... ...----------------ee00- 1.00 
‘irgie aaa a 5.00 
ee’s Summit Parent Teachers Assn......... 14.60 
erguson Community Teachers Assn..... 42.35 
Schuyler County Teachers......................-. 15.00 
Vebster Groves Classroom Teach. Assn. 177.25 
ampbell High School Activity Fund...... 20.00 
| H. Ridings........... DE Ma SR 1.00 
exter Lambert .-.:............... cecipeaboaeainiaiumneiinia 2.00 
ES EEE SE ee eee 5.00 
EE Vee 2.00 
I AS slgasicinhienssneihicecnankicnen 1.00 
SE SR REFEREE neem 1.00 
Sees 1.00 
i ainda aialisasinicniietionl 1.00 
I a cansissllninniciotlonia 1.00 
Idon Classroom Teachers ..................--. 20.15 
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The New Victor 
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16mm Seund Projector 
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Usual Weight 
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| takes full 2000 ft 
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@ Price $375.00. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


SAFETY PUBLICATION 

The National Education Association has de- 
veloped a new publication on “The Physical 
Education Instructor and Safety.”’ Copies may 
be received by writing the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Fifty cents 
per copy. 


CHILDREN AND MUSIC 


The first 1948 membership service bulletin 
of the Association for Childhood Education en- 
titled “Children and Music” contains 32 pages 
and cover. It may be purchased from the Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., for 50 cents. 


BROKEN HOMES 

A thirty-two page bulletin which deals with 
the problem of desertion and involuntary sep- 
arations as well as divorce is pamphlet No. 135 
in the series of popular, factual, 20-cent pam- 
phlets. by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


Winners in the grade school crayon art con- 
test, America the Beautiful, have had their 
drawings published by the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany of Springfield, Massachusetts in a 32 page 
pamphlet. 

Art teachers may secure this publication by 
writing the Milton Bradley Company. 


TEACHING CURRENT AFFAIRS 


A pamphlet entitled “Discussion and Current 
Affairs” outlines a practical program for teach- 
ing current happenings in secondary schools. 
Copies of the 32-page booklet are available by 
writing: Junior Town Meeting League, 400 
South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


READING READINESS 

A 32-page bulletin entitled “Visual Readiness 
for Reading” is available through the Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

The bulletin is a reprint of a chapter from the 
book “Foundations of Reading Instruction” by 
Emmett A. Betts and published by the American 
Book Company. 


DRAMATIC PLAYS LOAN SERVICE 


A loan library of dramatic plays is now avail- 
able for the use of schools through the Adult 
Education and Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The library consists of 296 full-length plays 
and 372 short plays. A bulletin with a list of 
these plays, a bibliography of useful publica- 
tions for dramatic coaches, and a list of the 
leading play publishers will be furnished upon 
request. 

The purpose of this service is to assist 
dramatic coaches in the selection of plays they 
wish to produce. Five plays will be lent at one 


gi 








time for a period of one week. Correspondence 
should be directed to: Dramatic Play Service, 
23 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


WILL “SHOW ME ART” SURVIVE? 


The art department of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association publishes the only maga- 
zine published in America that is a fine arts 
magazine covering the field of music and art 
with additional articles on speech correction 
according to Lynn E. Hummel, state super- 
visor of fine arts education. 

This carefully produced publication should 
be in every school in this state. It costs money 
to produce a magazine and it seems that “Show 
Me Art” is in a bit of financial difficulty. 


Teachers who are working in the fields of 
art, music or speech should not stand idly by 
and see this magazine discontinued because of 
the lack of support. 

Send your dollar for a year’s subscription for 
“Show Me Art” magazine to Mary Howard 
Hix, Treasurer, 542 North Blvd., Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri. We hope many will feel that 
the subscription price is not enough to con- 
tribute to this worthy venture and will offer 
additional financial backing. 








NECROLOGY 


OTTO B. DOEHLER 

Otto B. Doehler, principal of the Nelsoz 
White grade schools in Kansas City, died D, 
cember 16. His death was due to carbon mo 
oxide poisoning according to Dr. James C. W 
ker, Jackson County Coroner. 


J. R. McPIKE 

J. R. McPike, superintendent, Gower, sin 
1944, died November 15, 1947. At the time 
his death he was president of the Clinton Cow 
ty Community Teachers Association and se 
retary of the Clinton county  schoolboa 
organization. He was a graduate of the Kans 
City University holding a Master’s Degree 


WM. F. HUPE 

Wm. F. Hupe, for many years dean of th 
county superintendents, died January 2. 

To those who look upon teaching as a thank 
less task, who count the time spent in trainin 
children as wasted life, who tolerate the kee 
ing of school only as a temporary necessity an 
who long for release from the schoolroom int 
fields more pleasant and remunerative, Wm. } 
Hupe’s career furnishes a picture worthy 
study and emulation. He was recognized } 
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pople of his county and educators over the 
ate aS a true professional leader. In 1941 
der the sponsorship of the Montgomery 
ounty Teachers Association friends, teachers, 
pils, and former pupils gathered in the com- 
unity hall at Montgomery City to honor him. 
e was again honored by the State Association 
County Supe intendents in May of 1944. The 
ssociation presented Mr. Hupe with a gift in 
phken of their affection and respect for him. 

He was elected to the office of county super- 
‘motendent ten consecutive times by the people 
dm his county. This is indicative of the respect 
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gree 


EBRUARY 
8 oe History Week, February 8-14, 


nm of th 

. 15 Association for Supervision and Curri- 
a thank culum Development, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
trainin February 15-18, 1948. 

he Keel’ 21 National Association of Secondary 
ony. oe School Principals Annual Convention, 
—* Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
Poa : ; 21-25, 1948. 






rized } 


21 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Annual Convention, Atlan- 
3 City, New Jersey, February 21-26, 

48. 


MARCH 
13 pepgrment of Classroom Teachers of 
MSTA Annual Conference, Columbia, 
March 13, 1948. 

21 Missouri Association of School Admin- 
istrators Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting, 
Columbia, March 21-23, 1948. 

25 Midwest Rural Life Conference of 
NEA, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, March 25- 
27, 1948. 


APRIL 

19 Study Conference for Teachers, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, St. 
Louis, April 19-23, 1948. 

19 Annual Convention of American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Kansas City, April 
19-23, 1948. 


JULY 
5 National Education Association Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9, 
1948. 











By Grimes and Potter 
Retail Price—63c 


30 day examination copies or— 


A WORKBOOK FOR MISSOURI HISTORY 


Many other titles covering practically all subjects also available. Write for catalogue, 


Order From HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Page References to nine different texts 
(Usual discount to schools) 
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ROCKY 7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


110U S Nat Bann Bioc Oraver COLc 





TEACHERS COME WEST. 
Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West 
including Calif., 
Unexcelled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Larg- 
est in the West. 


1000’s Of Teachers, 


Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. 


Paps 


Wm, Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 








SABIN 


Member N. A. T. A. 





camer) Bidg. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXCHANGE 


IOWA’S OLDEST AGENCY 
— Managers — HELENE McDOWELL 
Est. 1898 Des Moines, lows 














Clinton, Iowa 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29th Year 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 








If it is a position in the Midwest, the Beautiful Rocky Mountains, the Alluring Northwest dr 
the Sunny Southwest, we can find it for you. Enroll now. No cost or obligation if not placed. 








of Teachers’ Agencies 








HERE ARE THE FACTS: 
. — the same management for 36 years. 
on. 


508 N. Grand Bivd. 


rye os 


We have placed our b 
Hundreds in St. Louis and St. Louis Suburbs, including over 100 in St. Louis, 46 in 
Maplewood, 35 in Kirkwood, 33 in Webster Groves, 33 in Clayton, 23 in } eg: en City, ete. Jack- 
; sonville, Florida, 82; Atlanta, Ga., 56. Also in Portian 
> San Diego, Minneapolis, Albuquerque, Memphis, and hundreds = others. 
Write NOW for enrollment blank. This is the time to registe 
SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL Be TREAU 


Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





s in every state in the 


San Francisco, Long 


d, Oregon, Seattle, Beach, 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Charles A. Roberts Gymnasium - Cafeteria 


.- 





Webster Groves dedicated its new Georgian styled gymnasium-cafeteria to the late 
Charles A. Roberts who coached the high school youth of the district for nearly forty years. 


The gym is large enough to seat 2,000 
persons when converted into an auditorium. 
will accommodate 2,000 students in one hour. 


YOURS..:; 
for the asking 


A list of free and inexpensive helps available 
from School and Community’s Advertisers. 


3lb. “He Has His Eye On You” and “Show 
Them That You Know”—two new leaflets pro- 
viding pointers on grooming for the job as sug- 
gested by placement experts and personnel 
managers. Available to vocational counsellors 
and teachers of business subjects and used with 
the Grooming for the Job charts, they represent 
an effective unit on appearing at your best for 
the job. (Educational Service Department, 
Bristol-Myers Company) 


32b. 1947-1948 Catalog of Teaching Aids lists 
material that would be helpful for Science, 
Home Economics, Vocational Agriculture, In- 
dustrial Arts and General Assembly. (Westing- 
house) 


33b. Catalog of crepe paper, candles, hats, 
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spectators for a basketball game or 2,700 
The cafeteria, located on the ground floor, 











confetti, balloons, etc. for banquets, proms a 
other meetings. (Stump Printing Company) 

34b. “Ten Rules for School Bus Safety’ 
a poster 18”x24”—is a new idea with animate 
cartoons by Don Herold to illustrate safet 
rules for bus riding pupils. One poster to 
school. (Superior Coach Corporation) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for e 
item checked. 

31b. 32b. 33b. 34b. 


Subject taught............... Rares eee Grade....... 
I nn ccices ipeiesaeaiaalinn 
Enrollment: Boys.................... 
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COVER PICTURE 


This month’s cover picture is an unfinished 
portrait of Samuel Clemens by Francis Davis 
Millet, an artist no less famous in his field than 
was Mark Twain in literature. This portrait 
is said to be the only picture of Samuel Clemens 
in the year of his greatest literary popularity. 
The painting was left in its incomplete state at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Clemens, who saw in it 
a quality which she feared might be lost. 


The artist consented to leave the picture as 
Mrs. Clemens wanted it, intending to paint an- 
other portrait later. This was in 1876, the year 
"Tom Sawyer” was published in London by 
Chatto & Windus. The second portrait was 
never painted. 


Below, left, is a photograph of the bound 
yolume of the original manuscript of “Tom 
Sawyer,” consisting of 654 pages written by 
Mr. Clemens in longhand and arranged four 
ges of manuscript to a page. It was arranged 
Monrow Daniel Conway, Mark Twain’s liter- 
agent, and published in London in 1876. 


Following the 654 pages of manuscript are 
(1) the galley proof of 29 chapters of the book; 
(2) the original agreement between the pub- 
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lishers and the author for payment of royalty; 
(3) a statement in longhand accounting for 
royalty of more than 7000 pounds; (4) corre- 
spondence between Mr. Clemens and his literary 
agent Conway concerning the new book, and 
(5) a piece of the wrapping paper in which the 
manuscript was taken to London, addressed 
in ink to the publisher. 


The manuscript was brought from England 
some years ago and sold to a private collector, 
from whose estate it was purchased at auction 
about eighteen months ago, and the present 
owner, Mr. Frank Glenn, of Kansas City, who 
also owns the picture, offers to deliver both 
the picture and manuscript at actual cost, to be 
placed in the State Capitol in the niche on the 
west end of the north corridor, third floor, set 
aside by an act of the 1945 General Assembly, 
for that purpose. 


These photographs were made available 
through the courtesy of former Senator A. L, 
McCawley of Jefferson City in whose tempor- 
ary custody are the portrait and manuscript. 


Below, right, shows the preface of “Tom 
Sawyer” as written by Twain. 
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TEACHER’S GOT A PROBLEM in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. It’s the 
enormously difficult one of making ends 
meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate all too 
well how hard it is to make ends meet when 
income is out of balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and pay- 
roll taxes, and the prices of materials and 
fuel, have gone up more than 75%. Freight 
rates have had to be increased — but even 
so, the increase in rates is only about half 


as much as the rise in the costs which rail- 





roads must pay to produce transportatic 


service. 
Every person in the nation has a real i 


terest in keeping the railroads physicall; 
and financially strong and sound. For rai 


roads not only move the vast bulk of t! 


nation’s traffic in’ peace and in war — the 
vitally affect the welfare of communiti 
all over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone—to take ju 


one example—are enough to pay all the cos 


of keeping a million children in school eve: 


year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
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